














“THe WoRTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, 


SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT kXPK 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Last Appearance of Mdlle, Ilma de Murska. 
“LINDA DI CHAMOUNIL” 
{HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 24th, will be presented Doyizert1’s Opera, 


LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 


Lirda by Madlle. Iuma Dz Murska, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MADLLE. TITIENS. 














“MEDEA.” 
TUESDAY NEXT, June 27th, Cxervsm's Grand Tragic Opera, 
MEDEA, 


To conclude with the Divertissement, 


LE HAREM. 


Grand Extra Night. 

“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 
MADLLE, ILMA DE MURSKA. 
By desire. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 28th (Grand Extra Night), will be performed (by 
desire, and for the last time) DoizeTT1's celebrated Opera, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Lucia by Malle. Iuma DE Murska. To which will be added, 


LE HAREM. 


ood 


NOTICE—In rehearsal, and will be shortly produced, Mozarr’s Opera, 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace THE LorD ARCSBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice-Presment—Tue Lorp Bisnor oF Lonpoy. 


RRANGEMENTS for the Hanpet Festivan Werk. 


€ On Tuesday, June 27th, Epwarp J. Hopkins, Esq., will deliver a Lecture, at 
Freemasons Hall, Great Queen Street, on “ Perfect Attunement” and “ Tempera- 
ment,” Illustrated with various Diagrams. To commence at Four o'clock. Mem- 
bers will have the privilege of introducing a friend to this lecture. On Thursday, 
June 29th, the Annual General Meeting will be held at Three o'clock ; and on the 
same day, Thursday, June 29th, The Anniversary Festival will take place at Free- 
masons’ Hall. The Rev. Joan Epwarp Cox, M.A., in the chair, Dinner on the 
table at Half-past Five o'clock. Tickets, one guinea each, may be had at the Hall, 
or of any Member of the Council. (By order, ) R. Liupos, Hon. Sec. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY, HANOVER SQUARE 

J OOMS.—Seventh Concert, Monday, June 26, t - 

— ti) on a Professor Sterniale Bennett. ee 
gramme :—Finale Mendelssohn’s Loreley ; Beethoven's Symphony in A; 

to Dinorah and Les Deux Journées ; Spohr’s Concerto i. E ames and 

na oe for the Violin, Vecalists, Mdlle. Titiens, and Signor Agnesi. 
inist, Herr Joachim, Tickets of Addison and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 


St. JAMES'S HALL, Recent-streer anp Precapitty. 


Mademoisclle ADELINA PATTI has the honor to announ ill gi 

s SLI} ce that she will give 

ioe Morning Concett at St. James’s-hall, on Wednesday, July 5th, 1865, ane 
gratified ba oead - England, and only one this year. Madlle. Patri is greatly 
dlite of the eing able to state that on the above occasion she will be supported by the 
following fe artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden,—including the 
Floretti Maal ‘ry Ladies and Gentlemen; Madlle. Pauline Lucca, Madlle. 
pls sone: ety puta, Madile, Scalese, Madile. Marie Krebs, and Madame Galletti. 
Sener Clam . ’ Signor Graziani, Signor Wachtel, Herr Schmid, Signor Ronconi, 
and Madile . hs Brignoli, Signor Tasca, Signor Neri-Baraldi, Signor Attri, 
at Two o'clock e pod atti. Conductor—Mr. Benepicr. The concert will commence 
wncenervedtent ola and balcony stalls, one guinea each; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; 
Seats in area or balcony, 5s.; upper balcony, 3s. Stalls and tickets may 


be obtained of incips iesel ibrari 
Office, St, jaa uusi¢sellers and librarians, and at Mr, Austin’s ticket 

















MR. DESMOND RYAN 


Begs to announce that his 


GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT 
Will take place at St. James's Hall, 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 7th 18665. 


FWLL PARTICULARS NEXT WEEK. 





ST, JAMES’S HALL 


MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 


LAST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 29rn, 1865. 





PROGRAMME, 
PART I. 
Mapricat, “Queen of the world,”, . « « + «+ «+ Luca Marenzio 
Part Sone, “ Lady, rise,” . . ° . . ° . Henry Smart 
Mapatsat, “ In going to mv Jonely bed,” . . P ° - Edwardes 
Romance, ‘* In my pleasant land of France,” - (Holyrood) Henry Leslie 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
Air with Vantations, for Pianoforte and Violoncello, « « Mendelssohn 
Madame ARABELLA Gopparp and Signor Piatti. 


“oe ” 
Paxt Sones, be } rater ay of eve, \ - «  e Henry Leslie 


Mapriaat, ‘* My bonny lass,” P . of ¢ 1a . Thomas Morley 
RecitaTiv£ AND Arr, “ Lend me your aid,” . (La Reinede Saba) Gounod 
Mr. W. H. CumMincs, 

Guez, “The fisherman’s good night,” . . . . «. . Sir H.R. Bishop 
Miss Fosproke, Madame Ciara West, Mr. Henry Recator, & Mr. If. C. Sanpers. 
“Sona or Freepom,”"—for Male Voices, . . . «. «+ Kiicken 

Ari, “ Batti, batti,” Pe oe Se - « o Mosart 

Madame LEMMENS-SMERRINGTON, 
Violoncello Obbligato . . . Signor Pratt. 


Manpkricat, “ Lay a garland,” . ‘ . . . e e - R.L. Pearsall 

Psatm—for an Eight-Part Choir, *‘ Judge me, O God,” e « Mendelssohn 
PART II. 

Part Sone, ‘‘ Sweet and low,” ° ° ° . ° ‘ Joseph Barnby 


Henry Leslie 


Sona, “ Annabelle Lee,” . ‘ ° é e e 
Mr. W. H. Cuminas, 


Soxata,—for Pianoforte and Violoncello, e . é ° Boccherini 
Madame ARABELLA Gopparp and Signor Pratt. 
Mapricat, ‘‘ Sweet flowers,” . F. A. Walmisley 


Soio,—Pianoforte, “ The harmonious blacksmith,” ; - «+ Handel 
Madame ARABELLA GoDDARD, 
Mapriaat, ‘‘ Flora gave me,” . ° . ‘ . - « J. Wilbye 
Part Sone, “ The sea hath its pearls,” . ° ‘ e Ciro Pinsuti 
BauiaD, “The Colleen Bawn,” erg ae * . Benedict 
Mr. W. H. Cuuiyes, 
GueE,—by all the Male Voices, ‘‘ The mighty conqueror,” . Samuel Webbe 
Part Sone, “ Breathe not of parting,” . ° - «+ +  « Mendelssohn 
Gop SAVE THE QUEEN, »« . « ° . ° eo . 


At the Pianoforte, . Mr. J. G. CALicortr. 
Conductor, . e e ° ° . Mr, Henry Leste, 


” 
’ 





Numbered Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Family ditto, to a2mit Four, £1 1s.; Balcony, 3s.; 
Reserved Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. 


DLLE. PAULE GAYRARD’S (ler Prix de Piano du 
Conservatoire Imperial de Paris) First Concert, on Thursday, 29th June, at 

3 o'clock, Egyptian Hall, with the assistance of Herr Joachim, Signora Trebelli, and 
other eminent artists. Tickets, one guinea, at Mdlle. PavLe GayRarD, 41, George- 
street, Portman-square, 
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USICAL UNION.—JOACHIM’S LAST TIME 
THIS SEASON, Tuesday, June 27th,, St. James’s-hall. Grand quintet in 
C—Beethoven; piano solos by Bac h, Mendelssohn, and Chopin; quartet in D— 
Mozart; violin svlos—Praludium, Bach, and Abendlied, Schumann; grand trio, E 
minor, piano, &. Spohr, pianist; Hallé, violoncello, Piatti. lickets, at the usual 
places, and ot Austin, at the Hall, half-a- guinea each. Members can pay for visitors 
atthe hall. To begin This Day at a quarter- past Three. The grand septets of 

Beethoven and Hummel, with Lubeck, pianist, on July 4th. 

J. Ex, Director, 18, Hanover-square. 


JULY Ist. 
PTOMMAS'S MORNING CONCERT, at the Con- 


SERVATOIRE DE LA Harpe, 76, Harley-street, W., commence at Three o'clock, 
assisted by Mesdames Banks, Lascelles, Messent, Vining, Gregory, and Messrs. 
Reichardt, Marchesi, Irving, Hargitt, Engel, and Harrison Tickets 10s. 6d. 


ATR. ALBERTO LAURENCE, Primo Baritone of the 


Vt English Opera Company, now in Manchester, will sing on Monday, “Il 
Trovatore ;" Wednesday, * Faust;" Thursday, ** Dinorah;" Friday, ‘* Helvellyn; ” 
Saturday, “Faust.” After which Mr. Lacaence will be in London, at liberty to 
accept engagements for Opera, Oratorio, Concert, &c. Address—2, Fitzroy-street, 
Fitzroy-square, W. 


Le: R. R. BERINGER has the honor to announce that his 


= hird Annual Concert wiil take place at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley- 

Cc ngee —_ sh-square, on Thursday Evening, Jane 29th, to commence at 8 u’clock, 

‘t ision he will be assisted by leading artists, Admission, 5s.; rese ved 
6 ile ; to be btained at all the principal music-publishers, 











, + y ‘ 
ny EB rer )NSERV ATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Buyers 
of Villas, Houses, or Land, n: ed not become shareholders, unless they pay the 
purchase money by instalmenis, The taking of land is egtively optional. Persons 
may inves. large or small sums; receiving interest thereon, and may elect to be either 
depositors or shareholders, Prospectuses, exp!anatory of the different departments, 
will be sent free of charge. Pre-ent rate of interest, Five per cent per annum on 
shares, aud Four per cent per annum on deposits, with facility of prompt withdrawal. 

Cuartts Lewis GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Offices—23, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
blished 1859, director, Mr. Lanp), will give their LAST AFTERNOON 
MADRIGAL COSCéRT. on Tuesday next, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
HH ANT, Lsq., literary illustrator; solo pianist, Mr. Linosay SLoP-R, 
AND. Numbere Ist alls, 5s.; unreserved seats, 3s.; tickets ty admit 

Iv. Mircie t's Reyal Library, Old Bond-s: reet. 


MEREST’S (Marra B. Hawes) Second Sviree, 
% a lelphi-terrace, Strand, under royal and distinguished patronage, Fri- 
Xt. commencing at half-past Eight. Mesdames Louise Pyne, Poole, 8. Pratten, 
na Poole, aud Merest; Messrs. Herbert Bond, Carter, Shoubridge, Conway, Cox, 
Seymour Smith, aud Patey; Henseler, R. Baagrove, and Henry Baumer. Family 
ic seis (adnoitting three persons), one guinea ; sin-le tickets (to subscribers), 7s. €d. ; 
to (to non-subscribers) 10s, 6d. Applications for tickets, and Mrs. Merest’s terms 

» concerts and lessons, to be made to her, at 7, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, London. 


1 k. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON begs to an- 


pounce bis arrival in London, from Leipsic. Communications to be addressea 
to him at No, 208, Mai ‘ylebone Ko d, Ww. 


| M- ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 


honor of a command from H.R.H. "the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Town. Address, 9, Sho Square. 


JADLLES. EMILIE AND CONSTANCE GEORGI. 

M. All communications respecting engagements for public or private Concerts, 

Orvatorios, &e.. are requested to be ad iressed to the care of Mr. Jarrett, at Messrs 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regeut-street. 


M R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “Tou ant 80 


NEAR AND YET SO FAR” at Mr. J. S. Stone's Matinée, June 27, at Messrs. 
Co.tarp’s, and Mr. Berri. £R’s concert, June 29, 


\ [83 MINA POOLE will sing Signor Ranpgceoen’s 


admired song, “ BeNncaTH TRE BLUE TRANSPARENT sky" (a song of Venice), 
at Brompton, July 6. 


AM NAPOLEON has just arrived in London, 
and will aceept Engagements for Concerts, &c., until the first week of 
July. Address, No. 30, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park. 





























TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 
iy BOWCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 


Marlhorough Street, Regent Street, Condon, bess to say that he Engraves 
and Prints works on moderate terms, 








Be I NLEY RICHARD'S NEW VOCAL MUSsIC.— 
) “Threugh ‘he Day,” sacred song, ¢s. 6d.; ditto as a four-part song, 2s. 6d. 
e ch: post free for 16 sta amps; separat: parts 6d. each. “ Ye Litt e Birds,” madrigal, 
y : ate p arts 6d, each. How Beautiful is Night,” vocal duet for soprano 
» Christian Soldier,” sacred song, 3s. The Liquid Gem,” for 

and *& Seung of the Mill,” 3s. “ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” os. 
London: RoBert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
The Golden Wedding Day Bata. 


pee (Words by J. J. Loyspane.) Ballad. . 
A Song to lay at the feet of my 
lOVE (Words by Hamilton Aide. : - 

Ruby (Third Edition). = - 

When Sparrows build (secona ‘Eliion). 

Oh! spare my boy atSea - - 

The List’ning Mother - - = 


Sung by Madame Satyron Dotpy. 


Corra Linn Sung by Miss Patmer; = 


FREDERIC CLAY. 


My bark is ready Barcarolle. = 
I have plighted my troth 


Ballad in * Constance.” 


CLARIBEL, 


Jamie sung by Madame Sarvron Doxsy. 


RANDEGGER. 


Ben é ridicolo ‘ ‘ . ‘ 


Italian Canzone. Sung by Madame Rupersporrr, 
Miss Jura Etroy, Miss Witk1nson, &c. 


G. B. ALLEN. 


I have seen my fate to-day - 


Words by H. Fannie. 


The Legend of the Nile 


Sacred Song. Words by H. Faryis. 


HENRY SMART. 

TRIOS FOR EQUAL VOICES. 
The Coralld Cavesof Ocean - 30 
Hope and Memory Cann. - - 80 
Something brighter, purer far - 30 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN, 
SONCS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
O Mistress mine Sung by Mr. SanTLEy. = 26 
Orpheus with his Lute - - 4 

26 





Oo WOWNWWAHd Wd 
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v0 
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The Willow Song - - - 
Sigh no more, Ladies - 


G. A, MACFARREN, 


The Mountaineer’s Wife - 


Sung by Madame Sainron Dotsy. 
A Lost Chord words by ADELAIDE Procter, 
Three Roses Words by AveLaiwe Procrer. « 





METZLER & 00, 


37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 


-~—- > - 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 





Cuarrer V.—(Continued from page 349.) 

Not only the character of all these models, which were mostly 
designed for the church, but chiefly his own serious disposition led 
him principally to follow the grave and sublime style in music, In 
this kind of music but little can be done with a moderate number of 
musical terms or phrases. He was soon aware that the stock of 
musical expressions then in use must be increased before the ideal 
which he had in his mind could be attained. He considered music 
entirely as a language and the composer as a poet, who, in whatever 
language he may write, must never be without sufficient expressions 
to represent his feelings. Now, asin his youth, the musical expressions 
were not sufficiently numerous, at least tor his musical poetical genins, 
and were, besides, not pliable enough, he sought to remedy both 
deficiencies chiefly by a management of harmony, which, however 
adapted to its proper nature and destination, was yet peculiar to 
himself alone 

So long as the language of music has only melodious expressions or 
nly successive connection of musical sounds it is still to be called poor. 
By the adding of bass notes, by which its relation to the modes and the 
chords in them becomes rather less obscure, it gains not so much in 
richness as in precision. A melody accompanied in such a manner, 
although not merely bass notes were struck, but by means of upper 
parts, even the full chords, was still called by our forefathers, and with 
justice, homophony. Very different is the case when two melodies 
are so interwoven with each other that they, as it were, converse 
together like two persons of the same rank and equally well informed. 
Then the accompaniment was subordinate and had only to serve the 
first or principal part. Here there is no such difference ; and this kind 
of union of two melodies gives occasion to new combinations of tones, 
and, consequently, to an increase of the store of musical expressions. 
In proportion as more parts are added and interwoven with each 
other in the same free and independent manuer, the store of musical 
expression increases and becomes inexhaustible when different time 
and the endless variety of rhythms are added. Harmony, therefore, 
is not to be considered as a mere accompaniment of a simple melody, 
but a real means of increasing the stock of the expressions of the art 
or the riches of musical language But to be this it must consist, not 
in mere accompaniment, but in the interweaving of several real 
melodies, each of which may be, and is, heard, sometimes in the upper 
part, sometimes in the middle, and sometimes below. 

In such an interweaving of various melodies, which have all so much 
meaning that each may, and really does, appear in its turn as the 
upper part, dees John Sebastian Bach’s harmony consist in all the 
works which he composed from about the year 1720, or the 35th year 
of his age, till his death. In this he excels all the composers in the 
world.* At least I have found nothing like it in any of those with 
whose works I have become acquainted. In his compositions in four 
parts you may sometimes even leave out the upper and lower part and 
still hear in the two middle parts an intelligible and pleasing music. 

But to produce such harmony, in which the single parts must be in 
the highest degree flexible and yielding towards each other if they are 
all to have a free and fluent melody, Bach made use of quite peculiar 
means, which had sfot been taught in the treatises of musical instruc- 
tion in those times, but with which his great genius inspired him. These 
means consisted in the great liberty which he gave to the progress of 
the parts. He thereby transgressed in appearance, but not in reality, 
all the long standing rules which in his time were held sacred. For 
he fulfilled their object in the most perfect though in an unusual 
manner, this object being no other than the promotion of pure harmony 
and melody, or of successive and co-existent euphony. 1 must explain 
myself more particularly on this head. 

As in single intervals it is easily felt whether the following note 
must rise or fall, so it is very observable in whole phrases or in single 
parts of them, if they are of any extent, to what object they tend, with 
regard to modulation or according to their intrinsic meaning. This 
presentiment of a certain object may be excited by each part by means 
of very different intervals. But for every part to have a free and 
flowing melody, it is necessary to have, between the notes which can 
indicate the above-mentioned object and those which began the phrase, 
other notes, which are often very much opposed to the notes of the 
other parts, also lying between the two principal points, but which may 
be sounded at the same time with them. ‘This is what is called a 

ransition of notes (transitus regularis et irregularis) of the most exten- 
sive kind, ‘They proceed altogether from one place, separate on the 
be Phe! meet punctually at the end. Nobody has made freer use of 

* kind of transition than Bach, in order thereby to give to all his 
parts a free and flowing melody. Now if his works of this kind are 





not played with perfect fluency there sometimes occurs great harshness 
between the beginning and end of a phrase, and we are at first inclined 
to accuse him of an exaggeration. But he has exaggerated nothing ; 
for when we have once acquired skill sufficient to perform them 
according to their true character they sound the more beautiful, and 
by their indeed strange but yet natural modulations new avenues of 
hearing are opened in us, into which no tone ever before penetrated. 

However, to say something circumstantial respecting Bach’s manner 
of transgressing the ordinary rules, I observe, 1. That he made octaves 
and fifths when th y sounded well, that is, when the cause of their 
being forbidden no longer existed. Every body knows that there are 
cases in which tiey sound well, and that they must be avoided when 
they cause a great emptiness or nakedness of the harmony. But 
Bach’s octaves and fifths never sounded empty or bad. However, he 
himself made in this point a great difference. Under certain circum- 
stances he could not even endure covered octaves and fifths between 
two middle parts, which. otherwise, we at the most attempt to avoid 
between the two extreme parts: under other circumstances he wrote 
them down so plainly that they offended every beginner in composition, 
but afterwards soon justified themselves. Even in the later corrections 
of his earlier works he has changed passages which, according to the 
first reading, were blameless, merely for the sake of greater harmony, 
so that evident octaves are really met with in them. A remarkable 
instance of this kind occurs in the first part of his “« Well-tempered 
Clavichord,” in the Fugue in E major, between the fifth and fourth 
bars from the end. I regret to this hour that, in looking through the 
copy after which the edition of Hoffmeister and Kithnel* is engraved, 
I have been so weak, merely on account of these octaves, which really 
improve the harmony, to suffer the ancient reading to stand, which is, 
indeed, quite according to the rules, but stiff. In the new reading 
there is only easy, unconstrained melody in all the three parts: which 
is better? 

2. Every note raised by an accidental sharp, as well as the Semiton- 
ium Modi, cannot, according to the rule, be doubled; because the 
raised note must, from its nature, rise upwards or ascend. If it is 
doubled it must rise doubled ; and, consequently, make octaves. Bach 
very often really doubled not only accidental sharp notes of the scale, 
but also the Semitonia Modi, and yet made no octaves. Such cases are 
to be found precisely in his very finest works, 

It may be considered, not as a violation, but an extension of the 
rule, that he 

3rdly, Was of opinion, and proceeded accordingly, “ that, to a 
holding fundamental note in the bass, all intervals whatever might be 
played that belong to any of the three musical scales.” 

This properly belongs to what is called the Point d’Orgue, which is 
usually nothing more than a retarded final close. But Bach has made 
use of it also in the course of his pieces, of which the last jig of what 
are called his English Suites is, in particular, a remarkable example. 
At first this jig does not sound at all well, but gradually it appears 
more and more beautiful, and that which, when at first imperfectly 
played, seemed harsh and rough, begins by degrees to be softer and 
more pleasing, till at length one is never tired of hearing and 
playing it. 

With the peculiar kind of harmony of which I have been speaking 
Bach’s modulation also is connected, which is no less of a peculiar 
kind. The ideas of harmony and modulation can scarcely be separated, 
so nearly are they related to each other. And yet they are different. 
By harmony we must understand the concord or coincidence of the 
various parts; by modulation, their progression. Modulation may, 
therefore, take place in a single part, but harmony only in several, I 
will endeavour to express myself more clearly. 

In most composers we find that their modulation, or, if you will, 
their harmony, advances slowly. In musical pieces to be executed by 
numerous performers in large buildings, as, for example, in churches, 
where a loud sound can die away but slowly, this arrangement 
indisputably shows the prudence of a composer who wishes to have 
his work produce the best possible effect. But, in instrumental o 
chamber music that slow progress is not a proof of prudence, but, far 
oftener, a sign that the composer was not sufficiently rich in ideas. 
Bach has distinguished all this very well. In his great vocal compo- 
sitions he well knew how to repress his fancy, which, otherwise, 
overflowed with ideas; but, in his instrumental music, this reserve 
was not necessary. Ashe besides never worked for the crowd, but 
always had his mind, his ideal of perfection, without any view to 
approbation or the like, he had no reason whatever for giving less than 
he had and could give, and, in fact, he has never done this. Hence, 
in the modulation of his instrumental works, every advance is a new 
thought, a constantly progressive life and motion, within the circle of 
the modes chosen, and those nearest related to them. Of the harmony 
which he adopts he retains the greatest part, but, at every advance, he 








* See Kirnberger’s Kunst des renien Satzes, p. 157.] 





* Now C. F. Peters. 
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mixes something related to it; and in this manner he proceeds to the 

end of a piece, so softly, so gently, and gradually, that no leap or 

harsh transition is to be felt; and no bar (I may almost say no part of 

a bar) is like another. With him every transition was required to 

have a connection with the preceding idea and appears to be a necessary 

consequence of it. Ie knew not, or rather he disdained, those sudden 
sallies by which many composers attempt to surprise their hearers. 

Even in his chromatics the advances are so soft and tender that we 

scarcely perceive their distances, though often very great; we fancy 

that he has not deviated a step from his diatonic scale. Thus he 
knew how to combine everything in the whole extent of the dominion 
of souud which could by any means be connected together. 
(To be continued.) 
‘0: 
L'AFRICAINE. 
(From Punch.) 

This is the Libretto of the grand new old Opera. Evolved from the depths 
of our own moral consciousness, with slight aid from the entirely con- 
tradictory accounts furnished by critics, none of whom were present at 
the performance. 


N.B.— Copyright and right of Translation reserved. 
ACT I. 
Council Chamber of some King of Portugal. 
Bishops, Grand Inquisitors, inquisitive Courtiers, Members of the Royal 
Lisbon Geographical Society, and others. 
First Bishop. Vasco p—E Gama was a great discoverer, but we await 
his return in vain, because he is drowned. 
Enter Vasco pe Gama. 
Vasco. Subject to correction by your Reverence’s superior knowledge 
I venture to remark—nothing of the kind. 
Grand Chorus. 
He is not drowned, 
In fact, he’s found. 
Vasco. 1 love Donna Inuz, and there exist very large countries which 
have never been discovered. 
Don Pedro. You must not love Donna Inez, because she is engaged 
to me. 
Bishops and Inguisitors. And you must not say that there are any 
other countries than those mentioned in the Scriptures, 
Vasco. Call in Sentca and Newusko. (They enter.) Answer, my 
dear, and you, Sir. Are there not vast countries yet undiscovered ? 
Selica and Nelusko. We decline to make any statements. 
Vasco. It is true, though. 
Bishops and Grand Inquisitors. Go to prison for life. 
. [He goes to prison for life, 








. ACT II. 

Deepest Dungeons of the Inquisition, comfortably furnished with books, 
maps, quadrants, sextants, septettes, octoroons. and the last new globe 
from Svaxrorb's, and a copy of the “ Globe” Shakespeare from 
Macmt.ay’s, 


Vasco (turning globe). But it still moves. Stop, I ought not to say 
that. Lam not GALiLeo. [Studies map. 
Enter Seuica. 

Srlica, If you loved Las I loved you, I'd show you where the ships 
go through. : 

Vasco. I love you to distraction, but do you understand the use of 
maps, fair savage ? 

Selica. Intimately. When only four years of age, I was taken by 
eruel parents to England, and sold to Sir Ropertck Murcartson, 
Pre-ident of the Geographical Society. I escaped by the submarine 
telegraph. See, false man, (shows him a Map), that is the way to double 
the Cape. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a life—— 

Lnter Inez. 
I hope vou are quite well. 

Inez. Not in the least. You are free. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a life—— 

Jnez, But it will not. In fact, I have made other arrangements. To 
save you, I have consented to marry Don Pepro, and we are going out 
to discover the passage to India. 


Vuseo, I am astonished. [ Z/e is astonished until Curtain falls. 


ACT III. 
A gest Ship at Sea. The foollights represent the stern. Cabins seen. 
Nautical incidents. Inquisition band plays “ Oh, the roast Jews of 
old Portugal,” , 








Enter Inez. 
Inez. Alas, poor Vasco! 


Enter Vasco, through a porthole. 


Vasco. Believe me true. 
Inez. You must also be very wet. 
Vasco. It isso. I love you. 
Enter Dow Pepro. 
Pedro. I cannot allow such an observation to be made to my wife. 


What ho, menials ! 
Enter many nautical menials. 


Pedro. Put this slave into a cask, Head it up. Bung the bung- 
hole. Throw it into the sea. [A tremendous Storm arises 


Grand Chorus. 


Behold our tears and groans, 
We go to Davin Jongs. 

[ The Ship begins to go to Davy Jones, when thousands of Madagas- 
carites swim round her, come on board, and draw swords, daggers, 
affghans, mucks, creases, ataghans, inferences, and other weapons 
of vengeance. All the white folks are going to be massacred. 


Enter Seuica. 


Selica, Don’t! [They don’t. The Ship sinks. 


ACT IV. 
Madagascar. Splendid pagodas, temples, caves of LElephanta. Giants 
Causeways, putully nautches, and other interesting scenery. SEica 
is Queen: she enters. 


Selica. My people are loyal, but they have constitutional rights, and 
they insist on killing all these whites. 


Enter Vasco. 


Selica. So! you are there, are you? 

Vasco. 'l'o your Majesty’s assertion I assent, and to your Majesty's 
inquiry I reply affirmatively. 

Selica. The people will kill you. 

Vasco. It is unfortunate. It occurs to me at this crisis respectfully 
to ask your Masestry why you are called The Africaine ? . 

Selica. Because 1am an Asiatic. Resuming the subject, I remark 
that I can save you in one way only. I will declare you my husband. 

‘asco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a life—— 


Inez is heard singing without. 


**T go to execution, 
‘Tis righteous retribution, 
And by this Constitution 
F All foreigners must die.” 
Vasco. That voice! [He starts, 
Setica. How dare you start? I'll make you smart. You love that 
Lisbon coquette! "Tis well, [Sarcastically. 
Vasco. Ls it? 
[The Curtain descends on his conviction that however well it may be 
it might be better. 
ACT V. 


Queen Senica’s Gardens, They are very beautiful, and oranges, olives, 
ostrich-eqgs, oysters, and all other luxuries depend from the trees. 


Selica. Is this Madagascar? Am its Queen? But without enter- 
ing at this moment into a discussion upon those details, slaves, bring 
in your prisoners. 

Vasco and Inrz are brought in. 

Nelusko. It may be convenient for me to mention that I love your 
Majesty. 

Selisa. If equally convenient, hold your tongue. But where is that 
person’s husband ? 

Nelusko. Ask the sharks, 

Selica (haughtily). 1 ask you. But I am answered. Now, false 
lover, and you, artful woman, you are in my power, and you shall feel 
it. What can you expect ? 

Inez. I expect nothing further in this mundane sphere. 

Sclica, But you love him ? Pointing to Vasco. 

Inez. The statement which has just been made in reference to my 
late husband, allows me without impropriety to say that such is the 
case, 

Selivcu, Ha! And you love her ? [Pointing to Inez. 

Vus-o. I love you both, and if the devotion of a life—— 

Selica. Silenee, yon double-faced Janus. Pollio in Norma was @ 
gentleman to you. Never mind. Put them on board a vessel which 
I sce coming, aud which is about to sail at 6.45 a.m. for Portugal ; and 
may they be happy ! [They are led away to happiness, 


The Scene changes, and discovers 
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The Upus Tree. 

It is very splendid, with red leaves, but surrounded with dead elephants, 
ichthyosaurtans, crocodiles, giraffes, and others who have ventured 
within reach of tts poison. There occur sixteen bars in unison on the 
fourth string, and the audience weep for seven minutes. 

Enter Serica and Newvsko, following. 


Selica. Who told you to come ? 

Nelusko. 1 thought that I had apprised your Majesty of my unde- 
viating attachment. ; 

Selica. Did you. I forgot. But it really does not matter. Are 
they safe ? 

Nelusko. Deign to look through these branches. There goes the 
ship, and on his return Vasco pe Gama will be made Admiral of the 
Indian, Persian, and Arabian Seas. 

Selica. How do you know that ? 

Nelusko. From a statement in Mr. Cuartes Kyien1’s excellent 
Cyclopedia of Geography. 

Selica. You are right, it is an admirable work, and no gentleman’s 
library can be complete without it. Now give me that bunch of 
crimson berries. Not that—keeping the largest for yourself, pig !; 

[She eats the Upas fruits. He does the sume. 


Tremendous final Chorus. 


Mademoiselle Saxe. How they are singing out of tune! [ Dies. 
M. Faure. Perfectly atrocious, [ Dies. 
[Curtain falls on Final Chorus. 


CHERUBINIS MEDEA.* 


It is pleasant to record the success of such a work as the Medea of 
Cherubini. Highly as it is esteemed by good judges, it has hitherto 
been a myth to the large majority of musicians and amateurs in this 
country. Even in Germany it is but seldom given, and the announce- 
ment of Medea at one of the few theatres which still preserve it in 
their list of immediately available operas is temptation strong enough 
to induce any enthusiastic tourist with a leaning towards fine music to 
prolong his sojourn in the town which can boast of such a theatre. 
The chance of hearing J/edea even tolerably played has always been 
considered too precious to neglect, inasmuch as it might not occur 
again in a lifetime. And yet, strange to add, every one lucky enough 
to obtain that chance, comes away from the performance firmly 
convinced that he has been listening to a masterpiece with few equals, 
and perhaps not a single superior. None ever thought of comparing 
Medea with either of the tragic operas of Mozart—ZJdomeneo or La 
Clemenza di Tito. Its loftier merits as a dramatic composition are 
denied by very few who have enjoyed the rare opportunity of testing 
them. How, then, account for the almost universal neglect into 
which it has fallen ?—how explain the fact that, though originally 
composed for the Thédtre Feydeau in Paris, it is never to be heard at 
the Upéra Comique, or indeed at any theatre in France? True, some 
time ago, there was a talk of its revival at the larger theatre in the” 
Rue Lepelletier, with the spoken dialogue thrown into accompanied 
recitative for the occasion, by M. Salvador Cherubini, a son of the 
composer; but the recitative was not forthcoming, and the design fell 
through. In the country where Cherubini should be honored as one of 
the most illustrious of illustrious Florentines, as the greatest pupil of 
the great Sarti—a pupil who far outstripped his master—the Medea 
was hever produced, though another Medea, not to be named in com- 
parison, was once popular all over Italy. This is the Medes of John 
Simon Mayr, an Italianized German, who composed upwards of seventy 
operas, now buried in oblivion—the same Medea to which the English 
public were forced to pay homage by the histrionic genius of Pasta. 
Cherubini never heard any of the works he composed for Paris sung to 
his own pliant, beautiful, and harmonious language. Thatin England, 
where we have transplanted the operas of Meyerbeer, Auber, Spohr, 
and even Halévy to the Italian stage, and where the love for what is 
regarded as “classical” is so general that both our Italian lyric 
theatres found it expedient in the same year (1851) to appropriate to 
their purposes Fidelio itself—the aspiring effort of the most aspiring aud 
uncompromising of musicians—no thought should ever have been 
bestowed uponadramatic composer of such repute as Cherubini, is singu- 
lar. His requiemsand masses for the Church have long been received and 
admired among us; while his operatic overtures are familiar to fire- 
quenters of orchestral concerts, wherever orchestras can be found suf- 
ficiently well trained to execute them decently. But the operas to 
which these overtures are merely preludes remain unknown. And yet 
they have been warmly and repeatedly eulogized by authorities looked 
upon with excelleut reason as trustworthy. While citing Beethoven, 





* From The Saturday Review, June 16. 





indeed, a contemporary might have adduced Beethoven's own words 
in the famous letter about the Second Mass—the fact of which having 
called forth no acknowledgment from Cherubini was inexplicable, 
until acounted for by the other fact ot its never having reached Cheru- 
bini’s hands. For though, as Mendelssohn tells us, the composer of 
Medea said of Beethoven's later music, “ Ca me fait éternuer,” he enter- 
tained a genuine respect for the earlier and middle productions of that 
magnificent genius. The rest were perhaps not exactly in his sphere. 
But, apart from Beethoven and other distinguished Germans, there are 
those at home on whose opinions sufficient reliance might have been 
placed to justify long since a trial of one of the operas of Cherubini, 
either in Italian or in English. The time is come at last, however, 
and the result surpasses what could, under any ordinary circumstances, 
have been expected. 

Since Mr. Lumley first ventured on presenting Beethoven's Fidelio 
in an Italian dress, no such event has signalised the history of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as the production of Cherubini’s Medea under similar 
circumstances. An opera better calculated to introduce with dignity 
this eminent master to a public hitherto only acquainted with his 
dramatic music by report, could hardly have been selected. The 
story of Jason’s heartless infidelity, and Medea’s terrible revenge, was 
just suited to Cherubini, in whom the gift of flowing melody was not 
by any means so conspicuous as that of dramatic expression, and whose 
genius, always svaring, could seldom gracefully lend itself to the 
illustration of ordinary human character, or of the common feelings 
and incidents of ordinary human life—which appears even in his ad- 
mirable comic opera, Les Deux Journées. Happily the poet, F. B. 
Hoffmann—* Méhul’s Hoffmann,” chiefly remembered for his zealous 
advocacy of Méhul’s music, a sort of literary jack-of-all-trades, who 
wrote verses, criticisms, pamphlets, and opera-books—followed Euri- 
pides, rather than Seneca, in his portraiture of Medea, and thus 
afforded Cherubini an opportunity of putting forth a giant’s strength. 
The Medea of Euripides is sublime even amid her cruel acts of ven- 
geance—a woman, metamorphosed by fate into an inexorable Nemesis. 


She is not the commonplace fury portrayed by the Roman philosopher 
in that dull tragedy which, with its tedious declamation, prosy rhetoric, 


and childish incantations, must surely have been read, from a“ present- 
ation copy,” by Petronius Arbiter, who was otherwise not the mau to 
hold up Seneca to ridicule under the grandiloquent nameof Agamemnon. 
By the side of his abandoned spouse, the fickle Jason, chiefofthe Arzo- 


nauts, looks contemptible, and all his smoothfaced sophistry tails to 
convince the spectator that his doom is not well merited. In Creon, 
the Corinthian king, whose daughter is the cause of the alienation of 
Jason’s affections from the Colchian princess, we have one of those lay 
figures peculiar to Greek tragedy. In Dirce, the talked-about but 
never present Glauca of Kuripides—the Creusa of Seneea—little better 
than a nonentity can be recognised, her dread of Medea ill eonsorting 
with her ready consent to wed the father of Medea’s children. ‘The 


Athenian 2,eus—in Mayr’s libretio, the sestimental adorer of Creon’s 
daughter, which accounts for the sympathy he shows for her rival— 


is happily discarded by Cherubini’s dramatic poet, who really could not 
have fashioned him into anything like a shape amenable to eficctive 
musical treatment. Dut, as in Euripides, every other character is made 


subordinate to the one commanding personage of Medea ; and in adopt- 
ing this view of the Athenian poet, the French librettist showed not 
merely a great deal of common sense, but a true iustinet of poetic 
beauty. At any rate, he handed over to the composer a classic model 
capable of the loftiest treatment ; and it must be confessed that Cheru- 
bini’s musical embodiment rivals the antique conception. In points of 
less significance, wherever the libretto of Hoflmann incidentally ditiers 
from the tragedy, it is to the studied advantage of the musician ; and 
as these for the most part are limited to visible representations of what 
in the original is supposed to take place behind tie scene, there is no 
violation of strict tragic decorum. The celebration of the marriage 


rites between Dirce and Jason, with all the characteristic pomp and 
ceremony, the paraphernalia of the temple, the canfo fermo ot the 
priests, alternately taken up by the voices of men and women, and ever 


and anon mingling with the majestic harmony of the procession march 
—the whole witnessed behind a pedestal by the forlorn Medea, already 
breathing vows of death and desolation—may be cited as an example 
of what the poet has done for the composer, and of the extraordinary 
skill with which the composer has availed himselt of the opportunity thus 
presented. There is not a more splendid and masterly jinale than this 
in any opera that could be cited. Spontini’s great scene in La Veslale 
is scarcely, in comparison, better than so much empty noise, 
Tho whole musical setting forth of Medea proves that Cherubini had 
mentally grasped the subject before putting pen to paper. Hie has 
presented us with Euripides in music. His Jason is weak and vacil- 


lating ; his Dirce is a pale abstraction; bis Creou is abrupt and rege d 
as the Scythian king of Gluck; his Medea is sublime. Even Nevis, 


Medea’s constant and attached follower, has an air, when she vows 
that she will follow the fortunes of her mistress to the end—* Ah! nos 
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peines seront communes ” (we quote from the original) —which endows 
the character with a strong and touching individuality. Gluck was 
Greek in his two Iphigénies, his Alceste, and his Orphée; but Cherubini, 
is still more supremely and superbly Greek in his Medea. Not one of 

Gluck’s heroines stands out so rock-like as this marvellous creation, 

which is to high tragedy what Beethoven’s Fidelio is to the drama of 
sentiment. That Beethoven could have given us a Medea it is hardly 

safe to doubt, admitting, as all are bound to admit, that he was he 

Shakspeare among musicians; but whether he could (or would) have 

cast his heroine in that severely classic mould which in Cherubini’s 

creation exhibits the daughter of Aetesassomething more than earthly— 

a veritable descendantof thesun—isquestionable. Beethoven, likeShak- 

peare—all of whose characters, no matter what they say and do, are un- 

mistakeable sons and daughters of Eve—leaned too lovingly to human 

nature; but the Medea of Cherubini, like the Medea of Euripides, 

woman as she appears in her impassioned moments, shows a touch of 
the demi-goddess that places her apart from the actual sphere of 
humanity. 

‘Lo enter into a detailed analysis of the music of Medea would take 

up far more space than can be allotted to a single article. Our present 
object is merely to record that a signal success has attended an uncom- 
monly bold and creditable venture. ‘That so poor a production as the 
Italian Medea of the Bavarian Mayr, composed in 1812, should have 
superseded so true a masterpiece as the French Medea of the Florentine 
Cherubini, composed in 1797, and have held the stage for nearly half 
a century, amid general applause, in almost every considerable town of 
Europe where Italian opera existed, is one of those problems not easy 
to solve, and which alone can find precedents inthe history of the musical 
art. It affords an instance, among many, of how executants, particu- 
larly singers, have been regarded as everything, while what they where 
appointed to execute has been slurred over as of small importance. 
Madame Pasta created and established the Medea with which the last 
half-century has been familiar and yet, illustrious as is her name, who, 
now that she is gone, remembers, or would care to remember, a single 
bar of the opera? Madame Pasta could not, itis true, have sung the 
music of Cherubini, which, according to M. Fétis »nd others, laid the 
seeds of a pulmonary complaint that ultimately robbed the Théaitre 
Feydeau of the services of the renowned Madame Scio*; but happily 
there isa singer at Her Majesty’s Theatre to whom Medea comes as 
readily as Fidelio. No performance of Mdlle. Tietjens since Mr. 
Lumley first introduced her to the public in 1858, has so em- 
phatically stamped her as a great and genuine artist. Her Medea 
must take a higher rank than her Fidelio, inasmuch as it 
belongs to sublime tragedy; while the music of Cherubini, still 
more trying and difficult than that of Beethoven, requires greater 
skill to execute, and greater physical power to sustvin with un- 
abated vigor to the end. ‘The last act of Medea—one of the grandest 
last acts in opera, ancient or modern—exhibits Mdlle. Tietjens no less 
as a consuminate tragedian than as a consummate vocalist in the par- 
ticular school to which she belongs. Each gesture has its meaning. 
each accent tells. But in almost every other respect the performance 
ot Medea at Her Majesty’s Theatre is excellent. The Jason of Herr 
Gunz, the Dirce of Miss Laura Harris, the Neris of Mdlle. Sinico, and, 
above all, the Creon of Mr. Santley, are thoroughly efficient. ‘The 
orchestra and chorus are nothiag less than splendid ; and the utmost 
credit is due to Signor Arditi, not only for the efficient manner in 
which he has produced a work of almost unexampled difficulty, but for 
the discreet and, at the same time, musician-like manner in which he 
has set the spoken dialogue (an indispensable element at the Opéra 
Comique) to accompanied recitative. Mr. Teliin, too, has supplied 
some appropriate scenery, and the opera is altogether well put upon 
the stage. That Medea will, like Fidelio, take a permanent place in 
the repertory of Her Majesty’s Theatre, is, we think, certain; and 
with this conviction we hope shortly to find an opportunity of speaking 
of it again. No unknown work was ever received with more spou- 
taneous and undisputed approval. 








Miss Kare Gorpoy’s concert took place at Willis’s Rooms on Wed- 
nesday evening week, under distinguished patronage. The programme 
was a@ most attractive one, and carried out to the entire satisfaction 
of the audience. Miss Kate Gordon’s performances of Beethoven’s 
quartet in G mivor with Herr Pollitzer, Mr. H. Webb, and Herr Lidel, 
and the same composer’s Sonata, Op. 47, for pianoforte and violin, 
with Herr Pollitzer, elicited loud and continuous applause. The fair 
pianist gave a solo from Faust with infinite taste and feeling. In 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” for the left hand only, and “ God save 
the Queen” (Coenen), Miss Kate Gordon was no less successful. 





* Who, nevertlieless, was strong enough to aid in the success of an opera 


by the same composer. brought out three years later (180)—no other than 


Les Deux Journées—in which Madame Scio played with extraordinary suc- 
cess the part of Constance. 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
The sapling of 1857 has in eight years expanded into a giant oak. 

In 1862 it was decided that the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace 

should, like the great music meetings at Birmingham and Norwich, 

and the less imposing gatherings of the Cathedral Choirs, be consti- 

tuted triennial. It was justly concluded that if Birmingham could 

support once every three years a festival on an enormous scale, Lon- 

don, with its principal singers, its orchestra, and half its chorus im- 

mediately at hand, ought without much difficulty to do the same. 

Sydenham is but an outpost of London; and Sydenham can boast an 

edifice unrivalled in the world for originality and elegance of structure, 

for enchanting aspect, and for vastness of accommodation. But there 

was still another incentive. Handel, though a German, is the greatest 

and most universally popular of English musicians, In the land of his 

birth, not to speak of other countries, his music is not a tenth part so 

familiar to the majority of the people as it has long been in England. 

Handel, in short, it may be said without irreverence, has stood foremost 

among those preachers whose persuasive discourse has been most effec- 

tual to strengthen a faith in the inspired beauty ot the Christian doc- 
trine. It is a stale aphorism, that “the Messtah”—or Messiah, as it 
should properly be named—is the most eloquent of sermons; and yet 
it cannot be too frequently reiterated ; for the good it effects is perennial, 

and has every chance of being perpetual. ‘L'hat art may well be 
called “ divine” which gave existence to such a work, German critics 
have lately pointed to the English nation as setting an example with- 
out example, in their constant and always increasing veneration for 
Handel, who was, nevertheless, a German—Saxon born. In England, 
they say, and say truly, that not only Handel’s best operas and his 
best oratorios were composed, but that in England the best parts, at 
least, of his best oratorios, are very generally known, while some of 
thei are no less familiar than the noblest and most poetical of Shake- 
speare’s plays. We should, at the same time, remember that it was 
the religious feeling of a large portion of the English community to 
which Handel so successfully appealed when, after abandoning opera, 
he gave himself up almost exclusively to the composition of oratorio. 

That not only Messiah and Israel in Egypt—the oratorio of the Gospel 
and the oratorio of the Bible, the oratorio of the New ‘lestament and 

of the Old—should have been produced, but so many sacred musical 
dramas founded upon prominent characters and incidents in Holy Writ 
should have been given successively and successfully to England is a 

testimony to that firm aid ardent faith in revealed religion which, 
despite uncontrolled sectarianism, distinguishes the English before all 
other nations. Handel has spoken to our common sentiment of reli- 
gion, just as Shakespeare has spoken to our common feelings of 
humauity ; and Handel enjoys this advantage, that having spoken in a 
language that is universal, what he has said can be made intelligible to 
the whole Christian world without translation. It is right, therefore, 
that he should be féted by the people to whom he directly and re- 
peatedly addressed himself, and by whom he was always honoured, 
though occasionally misunderstood, amid the struggles of a life which 
terminated as prosperously as it had been conducted with manful 
vigour and unswerving integrity through a sea of troubles. It is a 
consolation for us to know that, notwithstanding the shifting vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, Handel lived long enough and died rich enough to 
bequeath to the Royal Society of Musicians a legacy of 1,000/. His 
Messiah has brought tens of thousands upon tehs of thousands to charity 
after charity among us, and though very considerably more than a 
century old, will be heard with the decorous attention and en- 
thusiastic delight on Monday next, the first day of the forthcoming 
Handel Festival, which has never yet failed to accompany even a mode- 
rately efficient revelation of its wonderful beauties. 

‘The scheme of the Festival this year resembles very much the 
scheme of 1862. On the first day (Monday) Zhe Messiah will be per- 
formed ; on the third (Friday), Jsrael in Egypt ; on the second (Wed- 
nesday), a miscellaneous selection—of course, entirely from the works 
of Handel, Abcut the first and third days we need say nothing. ‘The 
Messiah and Jsrael are pretty sure to attract their thousands. But 
attention may appropriately. be called to Wednesday’s selection—the 
richest and most effectiv.ly varied we can call to mind. First, there 
are a variety of pieces, chiefly choral, from Saul, an oratorio of which 
Handel’s admirers think highly, and with excellent reason. Among 
these we find the chorus, “ Envy, eldest born of Hell,” one of the most 
magnificent inspirations of the mighty master. None can have for- 
gotten the prodigious sensation created hy this marvellous chorus at 
the Festival of 1862. ‘Then we are promised the brief but emphatic 
“ Hallelujah,” the jubilant semi-chorus, “ Welcome, mighty king,” the 
still more triumphant, ‘‘ David his ten thousand slew,’ in which the 
rising star is exalted at the expense of the star that sets—David at the 
expense of Saul—and (to name no more), the Dead March (orchestra), 
which, in sublime simplicity, has met norival, This selection from 
Saul also includes solo airs for soprano and contralto—Madame Parepa 





and Madame Sainton-Dolby. From Samson, an oratorio which Handel 
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considered equal to his Messiah, three pieces are announced—each of 
the three an unfailing attraction. It is enough to name “ How willing 
my paternal love ” (Mr. Santley), “ Let the bright seraphi:. ” (Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti—trumpet, Mr. Harper), and the superb chorus, “ Let 
their celestial concerts all unite.” ‘To the foregoing must be added the 
so-called “ Nightingale chorus” (‘May no rash intruder”), from 
Solomon, which will afford an opportunity for “ pianissimo” singing from 
an enormous body of voices only possible at the Handel Festival, where 
alone such extraordinary resources are at disposal; the stately Corcna- 
tion Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,” originally written for the coronation 
of George II. (1727), but deemed gracefully appropriate to introduce 
on the 28th of June, the anniversary of a much more auspicious cere- 
mony—the coronation of our present Queen ; with a rich selection from 
the grand Jewish oratorio, Judus Muccubeus—including the airs, * Pious 
orgies” (Madame Parepa), “ Sound an alarm” (Mr. Sims Reeves), and 
“From mighty kings” (Mdlle. Adelina Patti), some of the most 
splendid choruses, and most popular of all, the trio with chorus, “ See 
the conquering hero comes” (solos by Malle. Patti, Madame Parepa 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby). Here is a selection of almost unpre- 
cedented interest. But there still remains to mention “ Love in her 
eyes sits playing,” the most beautiful tenor air in Acis and Galatea, and 
“Oh ruddier than the cherry,” the characteristic love-song ot the giant, 
Polypheme, from the same secular composition—the first assigned to 
Mr. Sims Reeves, the last to Mr. Santley. One or two more secular 
pieces might have proved welcome ; but really it would be hypercritical 
to endeavour to pick a hole in such a capital programme as that of the 
“ miscellaneous” Wednesday, in which literally all the chief attractions 
of the Festival are most skilfully and effectively combined. 

The general musical arrangements, under Mr. Costa—without whose 
personal and active superintendence such a colossal undertaking as the 
Handel Festival would hardly be practicable—are to be much the 
same as they were three years since. The final rehearsal at Exeter 
Hall of the metropolitan contingent of the Handel Festival chorus, 
when many of the pieces selected for Wednesday were gone through, 
was more than satisfactory. In short, the repeated practices of this 
section of the chorus since the last Festival have been of inestimable 
value. Altogether the orchestra numbers very nearly 4,000, of whom 
about 500 will form the instrumental band. The country has sent 
its best singers from all parts; and these, too, we believe, have been 
diligently engaged during the interim in studying the music allotted 
to them for the Festival. 

At the grand rehearsal—which took place yesterday afternoon—many 
of the most important parts of the works for each of the three days 
weretried. The principal solo singers—Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Mesdames 
Rudersdorff, Lemmens-Sherrington, Parepa, and Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. 
Cummings, Weiss, Schmid, Santley, and Sims Reeves—all assisted ; 
and thus, as an official prospectus expresses it, the rehearsal was ‘‘an 
epitome of the whole Festival.” ‘The arrangements with the various 
railway companies are such that greater facilities are offered for attend- 
ing the Festival, day after day, as was especially remarked at the 
rehearsal yesterday, than on any previous occasion. Into the details of 
these arrangements it is unnecessary for us to enter. Enough to state 
that, both as regards economy and expedition, the convenience of the 
public has been consulted with unusual solicitude. 


eee) oe 


MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Benedict gave his 30th annual grand concert yesterday, in St. 
James's Hall. Few foreign musicians have so speedily won the good 
opinion of the musical public iv this country as Mr. Benedict, few have 
obtained the respect and sympathy of a wider sphere, and few have 
kept a position alike distinguished and enviable during so long a period 
and through such legitimate means. For thirty years Mr. Benedict 
has been an entertainer, and, in some measure, an instructor of the 
public in this country. An eminent representative of the art he pro- 
fesses, a composer of the highest ability, both for the stage and the 
concert-room, and a general musical practitioner with scarcely a com- 
petitor, he has attained the rank to which he is now unanimously re- 
garded as entitled by a combination of qualities accorded to but a very 
small number of his craft, Before the world of fashion he stands 
alone, as having ministered to its gratification wore successfully than 
any contemporary fellow-worker. The annual benefit concert of Mr. 
Benedict has for nearly a quarter of a century been from a certain 

int of view the event of the musical season. All that London could 
boast of talent, foreign or native, has been almost invariably pressed 
into the service, and programmes have been made out which to surpass 
MM variety of attraction was, barely possible. The programme of the 
30th concert, yesterday, offered no exception to the general rule. By 
holding his concert in St. James’s Hall Mr, Benedict enjoys an advan- 
tage which was denied him when summoning his friends to either of 
the Italian Opera houses. Instead of being limited to one company he 





is thereby enabled to draw largely upon two, and thus materially add 
to the interest of his programme. The only fault that could be found 
with the selection on the present occasion was that the name of Mr. 
Benedict himself as a composer, in a catalogue of very nearly filry 
pieces, was only affixed to one new work of importa: ce. This was an 
Adagio and Kondo for pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniments— 
movements, it is true, full of grace and beauty, but for that reason 
only the more provoking on account of their brevity. Why sei an 
admirable ending should not have been preceded by a beginving in the 
shape of an allegro, worked out as Weber's favourite pupil well knows 
how, having already given so many and convincing proofs, it is diflieult 
to guess. A pianofurte concerto from the pen of Mr. Benedict would be a 
real boon to novelty-seeking piauistes in these times of dearth ; and the 
two movements he brought forward yesterday only whetted the ap- 
petite for more. Mr. Benedict played the pianoforte part in his Adagio 
and Rondo himself, and there seemed to be but one feeling as to the 
exceilence of the composition and its performance. ‘The other pivces 
by Mr. Benedict spread over this rich and almost interminable pro- 
gramme were his brilliant song, “ The sky-lark,” originally composed 
for Mdlle. Jenny Lind, and now not for the first time by many allotted 
to Miss Louisa Pyne, who used to introduce it in the last act of Auber’s 
Crown Diamonds; the redoubtable arrangement of the variations on 
the Carnaval de Venise, assigned, as usual, to Mdlle. Carlotta Patti; 
the barytone recitative and air, “ To-night, to-night,” from the charm- 
ing opera of 7'he Brides of Venice (Mr. Santley); the grand soprano 
scene from Richard Coeur de Lion, “ Of love they say” (Maile. ‘Titiens 
—who originally sang the music of this cantata at the Norwich Festi- 
val); the “ Echo song,” for tenor voice (Herr Reichardt) ; the delicious 
part song, “ Forest home” (by the ladies of the Vocal Association) ; 
and a new and extremely pretty duet for soprano and tenor, “ Why am 
I not thy guardian, dear” (Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Cummings). 
Taken altogether, these instalments were but little from the repertory 
of a composer who has written so much and so admirably; but they 
were better than nothing at all, and unquestionably the most interest- 
ing parts of the concert. 

Into the rest of the programme we shall hardly be expected to enter, 
Enough that, besides what has been mentioned, a selection of vocal 
pieces, from the most popular works (chiefly operatic) of the day, was 
contributed by Mesdames Titiens, Fioretti, Ima de Murska, Trebelli, 
Sainton Dolby, Enequist, Weiss, Emily Soldene (pupil of Mr. Howard 
Glover), Van den Heuvel Duprez, Pauline Lucea, Drasdil (a débusante), 
and Eleonora Grossi, MM. Ambonetti, G. Garcia, Marchesi, Weiss, 
Gunz, Schmid, Delle Sedie, Bettini, Gardoni, Ferranti, santley, Brig- 
noli, Agnesi, Bossi, and Scalese—calculated to meet all tastes, and to 
gratifv the most inordinate curiosity to see and to hear the contempo 
rary ‘‘ lions” and ‘‘lionnes” of the vocal art. Then the instrumental 
part of the programme was equally varied—including Weber’s Jubilee 
overture, by the band, with solos on the harmonium by Herr Engel, 
on the violin by Herr Joachim, on the violoncello by Signor Piatti, on 
the pianotorte by Madame Arabella Goddard and two of Mr. Benedict's 
pupils (Mixs Eleanor Ward and Master Cowen), harp accompaniments 
to Welsh national airs by Messrs, Balsir Chatterton and John Thomas, 
an “ obbligato” on the clarinet by Mr. Lazarus (to a song by Kticken), 
and finally, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s spirited and well-written quartet for 
four performers on two pianofortes, founded upon themes from Rossini’s 
Soirées Musicales,—conspicuous among the rest being the famous far- 
antella, “ La Danza,”—and played by Madame Goddard, Messrs. G. A. 
Osborne, Benedict, and L. Sloper. Messrs. Arditi, Alfred Mellon, Balfe 
and Benedict were put down as conductors, and a company of profes- 
sors too numerous to mention, as “ presidents” at the pianofurtes of 
Broadwood and Erard. The concert, to conclude, was a rare feast of 
harmony and melody, and the brilliant assembly that crowded St. 
James’s Hall in every part must have gone home with enough of musi 
to last them for a month to come, 


MENDELSSOHN’S OPERETT 4A. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wonrtp. 


Dear Sir,—In your last number of the Musical World, page 375, 
from your correspondent in Paris, reviewing the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s operetta, Heimkehr aus der Fremde, it is stated, that when 
performed at the Haymarket Theatre, London, the operetta “ alihough 
very indifferently executed, had a fair share of success and proved a very 
rare attraction.” 

On my own behalf and that of my coadjutors, Miss Louisa Pyne 
being the principal soprano and Mr. Alfred Mellon the conductor, allow 
me to thank your correspondent Montague Snoot, and believe me, 
yours truly, : W. H. Weiss. 

P.S.—I should advise you to shoot your Montague! 

45, Gloucester Road, N. W.—June 20th, 1865. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIXTH CONCERT. 


THE DIRECTORS’ BENEFIT. 


. Monday Evening, July 3. 
(Last Concert or THe Sevents Season). 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


PARTI. 

RAGMENTS or QUARTET, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 

cello—MM. Stravs, L. Ries, H. Wess, and Piatt =. Ss. sAfendelssohn. 
SONG, “La Najale"—Miss BANKS . . «© «© © «© «+ Gounod, 
SUITE DE PIECES, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cartes Harte . Handel. 
DUO CONCERTANTE, tor two Violins, Op. 33—Herr Joacim and 
. re eae .  o ...0 POR, 
SONG, “In Native Worth"—Mr. Sims Reeves. «west: Hayden, 
SONATA, in A, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA 

es os! 8S aS Oe SU 
PART II. 

SERENADE, Op. 8, for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, 

H. Wess, and Piatti i RN 
SONGS, “ The Savoyard,” “‘ The Stolen Kiss "—Mr. Stus REgvEs Beethoven, 
PENSEES FUGITIFS, for Pianoforte and Violoncello—Madame 

ARABELLA GovpaRp and Signor Piartr . 8 ° . Ernst. 
PRELUDE SARABANDE, &c., in E major, for Violin alone—Herr 

JOACHIM «oe . er . ° ° ° e . Bah, 
SONG—Miss Banks . . . OVE . . ° ° - Afozart. 
RONDEAU BRILLANT, Op. 70, for Pianoforte and Violin—Herr 

Srravus and Mr. Cuartes HAtte. . o> ° . Schubert. 


Conductor, $0 6 - Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission is. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly; Cramer & Co., Regent Street; KritH, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; 
and of Cuappe.i & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d@OLIVE filz du Roy 

_J Ftorenpos de Macepone et de La Bete Gariane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Gutneas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
N R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musica, Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N.W, 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


(Snort ApsTRacT OF ConreENTS.) 

Cuar. I.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
(instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect 
(melodic and rhythmic). 

Cuap. II.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, is met in 
tke structural plan ot the modern classical instrumental works. 

Cuap. III.—A_ comparative analysis ot the spirit of the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

Cuap, [V.—The intellectual rank of musical art. 

Cuar, V.—Dramatic music: the principles on which the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. 

Cuar. VI.—The principles on which the literary and musical plan of Oratorio, or 
Grand Cautata, should be based. 

Cnap. VII.—The influence of mental progress upon music, 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thouzht for five years, and that it is a painstaking endeavour to elucidate 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musical art. It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music, calculated to 
prove remunerative. ‘he work in question, however, being calculated to bencfit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their art in general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them fur the means of 
insuring sa:e publication, 

The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy when the work is ready 
would co--stitute this means; and vs this is all that is necessary for the immediate 
production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who feel willing to support 
it, nut to delay commuuicating with him to that effect, 

Price t» Subscribers, 5s. 

Among names already received are those of 


Copy. 











a 


William Chappell, Esq., F.S.A. 
C stegvall, Esq., Mus. Doc. .. 
J L. Hatton, Esq. . . 
J. F. Duggan, Esq. . Z 
F. B. Jewson, Esq. . ¥ 
J. B. Chatterton, Esq. . . 


James Lea Summers, Esq. 
C, Gardner, Esq. . . 
J. L. Ellerton, Esq. . 
F, Clay, Esq. . ° e 
Augustine Sargood, Esq. 
John Bousey, Esq. . ° 
T. Murby, Esq... . 
The Rev. Edward Young 
J. W. Davison, Esq. ° 
&e., AC. 
136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, 
Loudon, N.W. 


. Kila, Esq. ni 


G. W Ma.tin, Esq. 
W. T. Best, Esq. . 


el lad ee 
ee ee 





MR. CHARLES HALLE'S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


Eighth and Last Recital, Thursday Afternoon, June 29th. 
Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
PART J, 
GRAND SONATA,inDminor. . e¢ 
PARTITA, in D major (firsitime) . . - 
“BAGATELLES” . . . .- oe 
PART II. 
LAST GRAND SONATA, in C minor, Op, 111 ° oe « « Beethoven, 
MUSICAL SKETCHES, Op. 10, No. 1, ‘The Lake,” and No, 3, 

** The Fountain,” (first time) . ee ae other aly - W.S. Bennett 
PRESTO SCHERZANDO,inF sharp minor . ° ° ‘ - Mendelssohn. 
SELECTION FROM STUDIES, Op. 90 ) peace haa . Heller 

“LA CHASSE,"inE flat. . «5 ag 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 64; Balcony, 7s. ; Unreserved Seats, 3s, 
Tickets at Cuappet. & Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street; Ovtivien & Co., Old Bonds 
street; Cramer & Co.'s, Regent-street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 








NOTICES. 

To Apvertisers.—The Office of Tur Mustcat Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComPosEeRsS—usic for Review must be fore 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. A.—The intention may have been incorrect, but under the cir- 
cumstances is perhaps excusable. 
DEATHS. 
On the 15th inst., Mr. Jamzs Zevoneer Herrmayy, of Liverpool. 


On the 20th inst., THomas Grorce Mackinry, Esq,, F.S.A., of the 
firm of D’Almaine & Co., New Bond-street, (formerly of Soho-square) 


Che Alusical World, 
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To the Editor of the ‘“ MustcaL WorLxD.” 


(1IR,—The Opera Company (Limited), issued its report not long 
) since, at the adjourned first general meeting of the share- 
holders. With your permission, Sir, I subjoin it uncurtailed :-— 


“ The Directors of the Opera Company (Limited), in presenting the 
First Report and Balance Sheet to the Shareholders, regret that they 
cannot recommend the declaration of a Dividend. ‘The expenses inci- 
dental to the formation and establishment of the Company, the whole 
of which have been charged to Capital account, coupled with the losses 
they sustained in the production of Operas in the early part of last Season, 
were so heavy as to swallow up the profits made by the Pantomime, and a 
considerable portion of the Capital besides. Many of these charges pe- 
culiarly appertain to the first year, and will not appear again. It must 
be borne in mind that the Company commenced operations under ex- 
ceptional difficulties, The short space of time intervening between 
its formation and the opening of the theatre considerably augmented 
the difficulty of making engagements with Artistes, &c. The Com- 
pany had no stock in trade whatever ; everything had to be purchased, 
and in all cases higher prices had to be paid than would have been 
given, if the Directors had had more leisure to make their arrange- 
ments. ‘There was, moreover, a general disposition to disbelieve in 
the operation of theatrical enterprise managed on the Joint Stock 
principle. This, however, has long since disappeared, and it has been 
admitted on all hands that English Operas have never been more 
efficiently put upon the stage than by the Company, and that every 
effurt was made to give effect to the works of native Composers, and 
opportunity to native Artistes. Zhe Diveturs believe that the prospects 
Sor next season are of an exceedingly encouraging and satisfactory nature. 
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The Company now possessses a magnificent Wardrobe, and a large 
stock of Operas immediately available, and which can be produced with- 
out any further outlay. Foremost among these must be mentioned 
the Africaine. This magnificent work has been purchased for three 
years from Messrs. Chappell and Boosey, and by an arrangement with 
Mr. Gye, to whom the Directors have sold the Italian right of repre- 
sentation in London, the Company have the entire use of all his 
Scenery, Dresses, Music, and Appointments, during their tenancy of 
Covent Garden Theatre within the period specified. It is impossible 
to overrate the value and importance of this acquisition. The Com- 
pany possess in it a work of wholly unparalleled interest and prestige, 
perfectly provided for them, and ready for production without any 
outlay on their part. ! ; 

The great improvement effected in the machinery of the stage of 
the theatre, and the splendid properties used in the great pantomime 
of last season, will almost wholly, with slight alterations, be available 
for years to come. It only remains, therefore, fur the Company to 
utilize what they possess, and for this purpose, instead of issuing the 
2,000 Shares which the Directors still hold in reserve, they recommend 
an issue of Debentures not exceeding £5,000, secured on the property 
and available assets of the Company. The Directors ask the Share- 
holders to leave in their hands the period of time for which the Deben- 
tures shall be issued, and the rate of interst payable on them. They 
will be offered in the first place to the Shareholders. Finally, the 
Directors beg to offer the Shareholders a full expression of confidence 
in the ultimate success of the undertaking, and a conviction that they 
will have, next year, the pleasure of declaring a substantial Dividend. 
This being the First General Meeting, the whole of the Directors of 
the Company, viz.—R. Banner Oakley, Esq., Chairman, R. G. Clutton, 
Esq., James Lyster O’Beirne, Esq., James Reynolds, Esq., retire from 
office; but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. In like 
manner, it is necessary that the Shareholders should elect two Auditors 
for the ensuing year, and to fix their remuneration. ‘The day for 
holding the Annual General Meeting in 1866 will have to be appointed. 

“R. Banner Oakey, Chairman.” 


To this succeeds that necessary and confidence-giving document, 
the ‘‘ Auditors’ Report,” which again, Sir, with your permission, 
I append :— 

“We have carefully examined the books of the Company, checking 
the Cash Book and Journal with the Ledger, and the balances in the 
Ledger with those in the Balance Sheet, and have found the same to 
be correct. All the information we have required from the Accountant, 
Mr. Frederick B. Smart, has been given, and to our satisfaction. 

“ Geo Woop, 
“R. Appison.” 

Upon the words I have quoted in italics a sermon might be 
preached. I shall not preach a sermon, but simply ask a question. 
How can “ prospects of an exceedingly encouraging and satisfac- 
tory nature” be founded upon the immediate availability of “a 
large stock of operas,” the ‘ losses sustained in the production of 
which were so heavy as to swallow the profits made by the panto- 
mime, and a considerable portion of the capital besides?” I am, 
Sir, yours enquiringly, Sruon ELAtr. 

New Moon Street, June 19. 








Mr. W. G. Cusins's AnnvaL Morsina Concer? was, as usual, of 
rare excellence, having a complete orchestra, an efficient chorus in the 
Orpheus Glee Union, as instrumentalists, Madame Schumann and Herr 
Joachim, and, as singers, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss 
Messent, Madame Parepa, Madame Asteri, Madaine Joachim, Dr. Gunz, 
Signor Agnesi, Signor Delle Sedie, and Mr. Renwick. ‘The programme 
was capital, commencing with Beethoven’s overture to The Men of 
Prometheus, and finishing with Mr. Cusins’s overture to King Lear, a 
well-written and highly characteristic orchestral prelude. Mr. Cusins 
played Weber's Concert-Stiick ; Thalberg’s Masaniel’o fantasia ; and, with 
Madame Schumann, Robert Schumann's andante and variations fur two 
planofortes, Op. 47—three compositions which exhibited variously the 
talent of the pianist in a conspicuous light. Mr. Cusins, moreover, 
supplied two part-songs, fresh from the mint of his inspiration, entitled 
“ Venetian boat song” and “ Daybreak,” which were admirably sung 
by the Orpheus Glee Union, and received with distinguished favor. 
What the singers and players otherwise did we need not express, only 
We cannot well omit mentioning the impression made by Signor Sehira’s 
new and exceedingly attractive Réverie « Sognai,” inimitably sung by 
Miss Louisa Pyne. The concert took place under the immediate 
Aa of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 


_, 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Apropos of the Africaine, the following bit of news may be found 
not altogether unworthy of your readers’ perusal. It seems that 
M. Méry, the critic, wit, poetaster, novelist, and inestimable friend 
and worshipper of Rossini—as witness his rhapsody on Semiramide 
which appeared some time since in one of the musical journals— 
is the author of a romance called Les Damneés de ' Inde, in which the 
catastrophe is exactly similar to that of the A/ricaine, namely, the 
death of the principal character by suicide from unrequited love by 
inhaling the odour of the mancenillier ; or, as it was stated, ‘‘ Suicide 
par desespoir amoureux commis sous le mancenillier.” A certain journ- 
alist—I name no names—knowing nothing about the matter further 
than that the two catastrophes were identical, wrote and accused 
M. Méry of plagiarism, of adapting, in fact, the ending of the 
Africaine to his novel. A moment’s reflection would have con- 
vineed the writer of the impossibility of M. Méty stealing from 
Scribe, as the Africaine had been out a few weeks only, and Les 
Damnés de U Igde was not a new work. Of course M. Méry wrote 
to the journal in question and exposed the stupidity, or gross negli- 
gence, of the writer. The romance of Les Damnes de I’ Inde, as we 
are told, was written in 1853, first appeared in numbers in the 
pages of Le Pays, was afterwards published en livre and went 
through several editions. If Scribe has not stolen the incident from 
M. Mery the coincidence is sufficiently curious, more particularly 
as the author of Les Damnés de I’ Inde and that of the Africaine have 
falsified topography and wronged nature in almost every particular. 
The mancenillier, M. Méry now informs us—concealing nothing of 
his non-acquaintance with the order and genus of the plant—is notan 
inhabitant of India, does not grow by the sea-side, is not a solitaire, 
but on the contrary, is always found in groups, and is as harmless 
as an apple tree, to which vegetable family it baeen: M. Méry pro- 
claims his ignorance of natural history, but proves the impossibility 
of his deriving any hints from a libretto that appeared twelve years 
subsequently. From all this, no doubt can be left in any impar- 
tial mind that Scribe borrowed without acknowledgement the 
catastrophe of the Africaine from M. Méry. ‘There is no grievous 
injury inflicted on the author of Les Damnés de [' Inde, but, as the 
idea of the suicide by inhalation of the odour of a poisonous tree 
was certainly original, the source whence it was derived should 
have been declared. Perhaps, had Scribe survived to the proper 
time he would have made a public confession of his felony, and he 
and M. Méry have proclaimed their regret that they had not 
studied Buffon to better purpose. Nevertheless, the catastrophe 
is a very pretty catastrophe as it stands. No interferences of truth 
should be allowed to sully its effect.§ 

M. Bagier has lost half his power. He is dispossessed of the 
administration of the Italian Opera at Madrid. What todo? It 
is nothing for this Jupiter of impresarios to direct a great musical 
establishment in one great capital. He must display his mana- 
gerial omnipotence in two at least. What a pity he is not director 
of both Italian Operas in London. ‘There indeed he could play 
the two companies beautifully and artistically to his purposes, and 
have a grand go-in occasionally, with Don Giovanni, for instance, 
which might be given with ‘Litiens as Donna Anna, Murska as 
Elvira, and Patti as Zerlina. With such a cast I could promise 
him a well-paying house, more particularly if Mario were the 
Ottavio, and Scalese the Leporello. But 1 fear this cannot be 
managed, and rich as M. Bagier is, I do not think he could buy off 
Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Frederick’ Gye. The direction of the Italian 
Theatre at Madrid is now in the official Gazette, and therein ap- 
pears a long publication, signed by the Minister of the Interior, 
in which are enumerated the clauses, charges, and conditions to 
which the future management of the Italian Opera is to be subjected. 
The direction is to be disposed of for the term of six years. ‘There 
are five candidates, among them M. Bagier, and the selection will 
be made by a high functionary belonging to the government and 
three a/icivnados (dilettanti, or amateurs). If M. Bagier be not 
the successful candidate I am inclined to think that the Italian 
Opera of Paris will be largely benefited. It is asking too much of 
a company, not so large as that of either the Italian Opera or 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, to divide itself into two ‘ efficients.” The 
subscribershad much cause for grumbling last season, particularly 
when Adelina Patti was summoned off to the Spanish capital, and 
two or three third-rate prima donnas were left to fill up the gap 
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her absence had created. If M. Bagier do not mind what he is 
about he will lose the direction of the Salle Ventadour at Paris as 
well as that of the’ Théatre Royal Italien at Madrid. 

The last representation for the current season of the Flute En- 
chantée at the Théatre-Lyrique took place last evening. ‘The suc- 
cess of Mozart’s opera at M. Carvalho’s theatre has been almost 
unprecedented. Next season opens with La Fiancée d’ Abydos by 
M. Barthe. 

I am glad to tell you that Rossini has quite recovered from his 
recent attack and that he is now playing the host more liberally 
than usual at his house at Passy. On Saturday week he enter- 
tained at dinner the pianists Diémar, Marmontel and Ravina, and 
Mdlle. Marie Battu, the Inez of the Africaine at the Grand be ye 
Three pianists and one singer! Bravo, Rossini, pianist of the 
Fourth Class ! MOonTAGUE SHOOT. 

Paris, June 21. 


rr? os 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

On Saturday, the Huguenots for the first time this’ season, with 
Malle. ‘litiens (Valentine), Mdlle. de Murska (Marguerite de 
Valois), Malle. 'Trebelli (the Page), M. Joulain (Raoul), Signor 
Foli (St. Bris), Mr, Santley (Nevers), Signor Rokitanski (Marcel), 
&c. The performance for the most part splendid. Mdlle. de 
Murska sang the music of the Queen with wonderful brilliancy. 
Mdlle. Titiens at her best; Mdlle. Trebelli, ditto, encored in 
Alboni’s song. Signors Foli and Rokitanski, both débutants, the 
former a good barytone with a flexible voice, the latter a basso 
profondo with an organ of great power and extent. Both success- 
ful. ‘lhe audience the most crowded of the season. 

Monday—an extra night—La Sonnambula for Mdlle. de Murska. 

Tuesday, Medea for the third time—house crowded in every 

art. 

. On Thursday, repetition of the Huguenots. 

To-night, Linda di Chamouni. 


ee Qe 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Norma for the first time. Appearance of Mdlle. 
Galetti, who created a highly favorable impression both in her singing 
and acting. ‘The fair débutante has evidently taken Pasta for her 
model, and views the character of the Druid Priestess from an intel- 
lectual and poetical point of view. She was, therefore. less demonstra- 
tive and less showy in parts than Grisi or Mdlle. Titiens. ‘That she 
liad, however, numerous and ardent admirers cannot be denied. 
Madlle. Galetti’s pathos and expression are not to be surpassed 
Her sotto voce singing is delicious. She possesses great refinement 
and delicacy of feeling and is certainly not devoid of passion. The 
new singer grows upon her hearers, a great matter, and when she 
becomes more familiar with the house will no doubt show greater 
power, Her success was not to be questioned. She was recalled 
after the cavatina, again at the end of the first act, and twice at 
the fall of the curtain, when she was literally pelted with bouquets. 
Signor Tasca also made his first appearance in Pollio. This 
gentleman has a robust tenor voice which he uses vociferously. 
Mdlle. Sonieri was Adalgisa ; Herr Schmid, Oroveso. Herr Schmid 
sang his music admirably. 

On Monday, Linda di Chamouni for Mdile. Adelina Patti, who 
was singing and acting in perfection. 

On ‘Tuesday, Norma repeated. 

On Thursday, Faust e Margherita. 

Last night, a combined attraction— Norma, with the second act 
of Guillaume Tell—Madlle. Fioretti as Matilda, for the first time. 

To-night, the Z/uguenots. 


Miss Rosz Hens£E is about to make her debut on the English 
operatic stage, being announced to appear as Lucia at the Theatre 
Royal, Greenwich, Monday, July 3rd. The other vocalists are to 
be Mr. George Perren (Edgardo), Mr. Herbert Bond (Arturo), 
and Mr. Patey (Enrico). 

Miss RopertinE HENDERSON.—Our readers will regret to hcar 
that this accomplished young vocalist has been seriously ill, and 
will be unable to fulfil her engagements for some time to come. 
We are glad to learn, however, that she is now out of danger. 





MADLLE. ENEQUIST’S MATINEE MUSICALE. 


Malle Enequist, the Swedish singer, gave her annual matinée in the 
elegant Pianoforte and Coucert Rooms of the Messrs. Collard, before a 
numerous and fashionable audience. Mdile. Enequist, now a vocalist 
of high accomplishments, has rapidly made her way into public favor. 
Her clear and brizht “ soprano,” is tre-h and agreeable in quality as it 
was strong and flexible, at once attracted sympathy and applause; and 
now that practice and experience have placed it entirely under the 
control of its possessor, its charm is augmented in proportion. The 
first air selected by Mdlle. Enequist on the present occasion was “ Non 
mi dir,” from Don Giovanni, her execution of this no less beautiful than 
difficult composition showing her not only a mistress of expression, but 
a thorough proficient in the vocal art. In another classical song of a 
wholly different character—the romance of Annchen, “ Einst triaumte 
meiner seel'gen Baase,” from Weber's Der Freischitz (viola obbligato, 
Herr Petterson)—Aidlie. Enequist exhibited a vein of dramatic senti- 
ment indicating that she might at no distant period become a valuable 
acquisition to our operatic stage, by no means overburdened with good 
singers. Ina new song by Herr Ganz (‘The Nightingale’s trill ”) 
and her own “ Swedish national melodies,” Mdlle. Enequist was just 
as successful. That she should be asked to repeat one of the last- 
named, which she gives with an equal amount of characteristic humour 
and vocal facility, was a matter of course.. The rest of the concert was 
attractive. Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Berry, Mdlle. Astieri, Herr 
Reichardt, and Signor Agnesi were the singers ; Mdlle. Strimlberg and 
Herr W. Ganz ayant Herr Petterson, and last, and best, M. 
Sainton (violin), the instrumentalists. Herr W. Ganz and M. Emile 
Berger accompanied the vocal music on the piano. 


Q—— 


TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 

A concert by the Tonic Sol-Fa Association took place on Wednesday 
week at the Crystal Palace. The choir consisted of no less than 5000 
voices. The majority of the vocalists were children, of both sexes, 
belonging to the various schools in and around the metropolis, and 
these were arranged in tiers rourd the great orchestra, which seemed 
almost too small to accommodate them. The conductors were Messrs, 
J. Sarll and T. Gardner; Miss Elizabeth Stirling presided at the 
organ. Although many of the children had been under instruction a few 
months only, several of the pieces were given with a vocal unity and a 
finished delivery quite surprising. Many of the pieces were encored, 
amongst which were * The Good Rule, or Never Late,” “ Hark! what 
mean those holy voices?” “The May Shout,” ‘‘ May Song,” “ School 
in Winter,” “ Sweet Hosannahs,” “The Swiss Toy Girl,” “ The Ex- 
cursion,” “The Emigrant Ship,” ‘The Hero,” ‘‘ Mountain Boy’s 
Song,” and “When shall we meet again?” Much credit is due to 
the manner in which the choir was conducted by Messrs, Sarll and 
Gardner. Miss Stirling’s performances on the organ enhanced in no 
small degree the attractions of the concert. The band of the Palace 
performed a variety of selections during the day. 





Mr. Jacques Bhumentuau’s ANNUAL Martinez, given on Friday, yes- 
terday se’nnight, was held in Dudley House, Park Lane, by permission 
of the Earl of Dudley, and as usual attracted a large and brilliant con- 
course of fashionable amateurs of the pianoforte, the performance being 
under the immediate patronage of six duchesses, four marchionesses, 
ten countesses, six viscountesses, fourteen “ladys,” two baronesses, two 
honorable Mrs., and three plain * Mrs.” Mr. Blumenthal held all the 
instrumental performances in his own hands, and played nothing but 
his own compositions, not, be it understood, that he could not play any 
other music, but that he firmly believed his own music would prove 
most acceptable to the high and noble dames who covered ‘him with 
the egis of their protection. Haply some few were present who were 
rebellious, and who, after hearing eight or ten pieces by Herr Blumen- 
thal, might have longed, by way of change merely, for a trifling infu- 
sion into the selection of Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn. The 
pianist, nevertheless, was constant to his own muse, and inflexible, and 
never once deserted his own colors, Herr Blumenthal, it must be 
owned, writes with a suave and taking pen, and if his inspiration gives 
out music neither new nor enkindling, he pleases his auditors, and by 
the combination of executive and productive powers, installs himself 
the “ pet of the aristocracy.” The singers were Mdlle. Enequist, Miss 
Adelaide Cornelis, Madame Trebelli, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Signors 
Bettini, Solieri, Agnesi, and Ferranti. Madame Sainton-Dolby intro- 
duced a new song, written by the concert-giver, called “‘ The Children’s 
Kingdom,” which pleased. if it did not startle and delight. What 
further was sung is scarcely worth recording, except indeed, to point 
out emphatically how exquisitely and purely *‘ Voi che sapete” was 
given by Madame Trebelli. At the piano were MM. Pinsuti, Wilhelm 
Ganz, Lehmeyer, and Campana.—R. M. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Herald” and “ Standard.”) 


The concert on Monday was for the benefit of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who, as usual, provided a programme of rare excellence and variety, 
and signified his high appreciation of the severe taste of his audience 
by introducing three sacred vocal pieces, and only in one instance 
out of five attempting to conciliate the popular feeling. The whole 
selection was as below :— 


Part I. 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, for strings. - Mendelssohn. 
Song, ‘‘If with all your hearts” ( £lijah) Mendelssohn, 
Song, “Jerusalem” (St. Paul) . ‘ + Mendelssohn. 


Sonata, “Il Trillo del diavolo,” for violin Tartini. 
Recit. and air, “ Deeper and deeper still” 


(JOQRERAR) 6 8 me ne Nie + Handel. 


Part II. 


Musical sketches, “ The Lake,” ‘‘The Mill- 

stream,” and ‘‘ The Fountain,” for piano- ; 

forte alone . ‘ P : ‘ - Sterndale Bennett. 
Song, “ Adelaida” Beethoven. 
Elégie, for violin . ° : : ‘ . Ernst. 
Song, ‘‘The Message ” . . i - Blumenthal. 
Quartet in D major, Op. 20, No. 4, for strings Haydn. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, on all occasions when he gives a benefit, is 
anxious to ally himself with the very highest talent. If he could 
procure greater artists than Madame Arabella Goddard and Herr 
Joseph Joachim doubtless he would secure them; but that being 
impossible, and hardly comprehensible, he feels perfectly satisfied 
that he is in good company, and is put on his best metal that he 
may not shine with refulgence inferior to that of the renowned 
pianist and the renowned fiddler. It was this contiguity to such 
celebrities, it may be, that induced Mr. Reeves to put forth, on 
Monday night, all his strength and all his finest skill, and to weigh 
strength and skill in the nicest balance, adjusting both so that art 
itself might be perfectly consummated. And, indeed, Mr. Reeves’s 
singing of the two sacred songs was matchless in power and beauty, 
and the air from Handel's oratorio created such a sensation that 
there was no resisting the impetuous call for its repetition. How 
exquisitely and with how much very sadness of love, pouring as it 
were the heart into vocal utterances, such as Beethoven would 
have loved to hear, Mr. Reeves sings ‘“ Adelaida,” and how 
profoundly recommended the song is by the delicate and ethereal 
pianoforte accompaniments of Madame Arabella Goddard, we need 
not say, having so often said. Song, singing, and playing resolve 
themselves, indeed, into one of the most perfect and delightful 
performances ever listened to. We confess to not being able to 
understand the extraordinary effect Mr. Reeves invariably produces 
in Blumenthal’s poorly expressive and sentimentally exaggerated 
song. It seldom escapes an encore, nor did the performance on 
Monday night offer an exception. We are, however, satisfied of 
one thing—that it is Mr. Sims Reeves’s singing, not Herr Blumen- 
thal’s music, that provokes the excitement. Miss Edmonds—the 
young lady who created such a sensation on her début in public, on 
the occasion of the first performance in London of Mr. Costa's 
Naaman—having but one song to sing, might, we think, have 
selected something better adapted to please the general ear than 
the air from St. Paul, which, however profoundly beautiful, has 
its place, its time, and its interpreter, and was injudiciously 
chosen for the young singer. Not, indeed, that Miss Edmonds 
did herself discredit by her singing—on the contrary, the young 
lady displayed charm of voice, nice feeling and undeniable discre- 
siou—but that another song would have better suited the audience 
and herself. 

The great sensation of the performance in the instrumental de- 
partment, was created by Madame Arabella Goddard, in Profes- 
sor Bennett's “Sketches,” which have their place among the 
“things of beauty” in music. Which of the ‘Three Sketches ” 
was played with most magical finger we ourselves could not pro- 
nounce, but the audience declared for “The Fountain” (Presto 
Mormorando), and encored it with’ acclamations. Herr Joachim 
played his two solos to perfection, and the quartet was executed 
irreproachably by MM. Joachim, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti. 
Need we say that the hall was crowded to excess in every part ? 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Herald” and “ Standard.”) 
The sixth concert took place on Monday, when the following 
selection was given :— 
Overture ( Rienzi) 


Part I, 
R. Wagner. 


Scena, ** Wie nahte mir der Schlummer” ( Der Freischiitz) Weber. 

Concerto in E flat, for pianoforte ° Beethoven. 

Aria, “ O sdume linger nicht” (Figaro) Mozurt. 

Concerto, for flute ‘ : ‘ Molique. 
: Part II. 

Symphony in D (No. 2) . Mozart. 


Romanza, “Nel lasciar”’ (Roberto it Diavolo) 
Overture (King Stephen) F P 
Conductor—Professor Bennett. 

Why the directors should be moved to follow the example of Dr. 
Wylde in the construction of the programmes of the New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts—that is, to give two concertos and one sym- 
phony only—we are at a loss to understand. A priori, there is no 
great attraction in a Concerto for the flute, even though so eminent 
a musician as Herr Molique be the composer, and so excellent a 
flautist as Mr. Svendsen be the player; and certainly there was 
some room for grumbling on the part of the subscribers for being 
mulcted of their second symphony without an ostensible cause or 
a perfect equivalent. Morvover, with such a concerto as the mag- 
nificent E flat of Beethoven, and executed as it was by Madame 
Arabeila Goddard with such wonderful grandeur, poetic feeling and 
exquisite finish, another concerto, more particularly when coming 
almost immediately after, played by whatsoever artist, must have 
appeared an intrusion. Abstractedly considered, the flute concerto 
is the work of a master, and such a work, indeed, as we do not 
think had been previously written for the instrument, and Mr. 
Svensden’s playing was most admirable both in style and execution. 

The band did their best to render Herr Wayner’s overture com- 
prehensible. ‘There is little in the overture to Rienzi to puzzle the 
plainest ear. ‘This composition does not so much belong to the 
** Music of the Future” as to no music at all. When Rienzi was 
composed, Richard Wagner had not sounded the depths of the 
theory propounded in his Oper und Drama, and was not quite so 
mystic and unfathomable as in Lohengrin and Tannhduser. The 
overture to Rienzi expresses little, but what it expresses is not be- 
yond the reach of common understanding. ‘The objection to it is 
that it is miserable stuff, without thought, purpose, or quality of 
any kind. ‘The wonder is that such superlative stuff should have 
found a single director to recommend it. 

To return to the pianoforte concerto—the ‘“ Emperor Concerto,” 
as it is not inappropriately styled—the performance created an 
extraordinary sensation, so that even the band, to a man, were 
induced to display their enthusiasm in the most express manner, 
and to pay homage—the best possible kind of homage when it 
proceeds from practical musicians who can make no mistake, and 
are not likely to be led away by their feelings—to certainly one of 
the most perfect and most magnificent exhibitions of pianoforte 
playing ever heard in the Hanover Square Rooms. Of course the 
audience were rapt and enchanted beyond measure, and Madame 
Goddard retired from the platform overwhelmed with acclamations 
from all parts of the room, which did not cease until she returned 
and bowed her acknowledgments. A more triumphant or more 
honorable success was never won by artist. 

Malle. Titiens being still laid up by her accident, was unable to 
attend, and the directors were fortunate in being able to secure the 
services of another brilliant song-bird from the rich tuneful 
aviary of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, in the person of Madame Harri- 
ers- Wippern, whose splendid voice, admirable singing, and fine ar- 
tistic feeling, produced such a sensationglast year when she made her 
first appearance at the Opera House as Alice in Roberto il Diavolo. 
The three songs introduced by the lady belong to different styles 
and to different methods, but ail were equally well given, the scena 
from Der Freischiitz perhaps eliciting most applause, though no- 
thing could be more perfect than the lovely air from Loberto, 
unless, indeed, it was the lovelier air (‘‘ Deh vieni, non tardar”) 
from the Nozze d Figaro. Malame Wippern enchanted all ears 
by her fine voice and her pure and exquisite singing, and created a 
profound sensation. The subscribers were fortunate indeed in 
having been able to hear, at two consecutive concerts. two such 
singers as Ima de Murska and Harriers-Wippern. 


Meye' beer. 
- Beethoven. 
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Muttoniana, 


Not a single Muttonian again at hand! Every Muttonian 
lost his money at Ascot (except Dr. Silent, who never bets) as 
every one (except Dr. Silent) had lost his money at Epsom, and 
asevery one (except Dr. Silent) will probably lose hismoney at Good- 
wood. ‘The Muttonians to a man (except Dr. Silent) are consoling 
themselves at the I O U Club, limited to non-liquidators. Con- 
sequently, not one (except Dr. Silent) was in a fit state to put out 
Muttoniana. ‘Thus, once more—and for the last time, he fervently 
hopes, these heats—Dr. Silent accepts the responsibility. 

No. 1. 
Ipea==InpusTRY. 

Sir Evelyn Blood presents his compliments to Dr, Silent, and would 
be glad if Dr. Silent would explain what the musical critic of the 
Atheneum means by—“ were idea synonymous with industry, Mr. Ellerton, 
like Onslow, must long ago have earned a European reputation ?” 

Sanguine House, June 20. 

Dr. Silent never could understand a word of the Athenwum ; but 
he would suggest that if Zebra ‘* were synonymous ” with Solomon, 
then the musical critic of that journal must long ago have earned 
a reputation for wisdom. 

Tue Iranian Operas. 

Sim,—Our rival Italian Operas seem determined, if possible, to destroy 
one another. They cannot engage the same singers, but they play the 
same stock operas, produce the same new operas, and give what Mr. 
Mapleson calls ‘special representations” the same night. Since the 
production of Medea the week before last at Her Majesty’s, nothing 
new had been brought out at either of our operatic theatres until 
Saturday evening, when the long-expected Mdlle. Galetti made her 
first appearance at one house, while a “special representation” or 
représentation extraordinaire, as it was also termed in the bills, took 
place at the other. The représentation extraordinaire of course came off 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where the manager, departing altogether 
from the modest tone which gave such an air of originality to his 
prospectus for the season, has lately adopted a most outrageous style of 
puffing. If Mr. Mapleson wishes to borrow something from the French, 
let him borrow, not words from their vocabulary, but their simple 
style of announcing “ special ” and other representations. ‘L’ Africaine, 
words by Scribe, music by Meyerbeer,” was the only advertisement, 
without preface or comment, that the management of the French 
Opera put forth the night on which L’Africoine was produced. That 
was enough, and every one could understand it, which cannot be said 
of all Mr. Mapleson’s announcements. Perhaps the most “ extraor- 
dinary ” thing in the representation of Les IZuguenots, as given at Her 
Majesty's Theatre on Saturday night, was the performace of the part 
of Raoul, by M. Joulain, a tenor already unfavorably known. But this 
was not Mr. Mapleson’s meaning. He, of course, did not wish to call 
attention to the fact that he was about to bring out Les Huguenots 
with the part of Raoul perverted. It was the general excellence of 
the cast, that he considered “ extraordinary ;” and, indeed, with the 
exception of M. Joulain (the exception is important) a finer set of 
singers were never heard together in Les J/uguenots. Malle. de Murska 
is simply too good for the ungrateful part of Marguerite de Valois, 
though it may of course be argued that no part in any opera can be 
sung too well. However that may be, the appearance of Mdlle. de 
Murska as the Queen materially strengthened the cast, which included 
Mdlle. Titiens in her best character, that of Valentine; Mdlle. 
Trebelli in the character of which she is now the best representative, 
that of the Page; Mr. Santley as De Nevers; and M, Rokitanski as 
Marcel. 

Whilst this excellent performance of Les Huguenots was taking place 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Vorma was being played at the Royal Italian 
Opera for the déLut of Mdlle. Galetti, who had been looked terward to 
as the successor of Madame Grisi, but who is in fact only the successor 
of Madame Lagrua. Malle. Galetti has evidently beena great singer, and 
her only deficiency now is want of veice. Her naturally beautiful organ 
retains its fine quality, and we should scarcely say that it is “ worn,” 
but it is weak, especially in the upper notes. _ She transposes nearly all 
her music, and is not only cbliged to sing it lower than it is written, 
but also finds it necessary here and there to render in a somewhat sub- 
dued style passages which should be delivered with emphasis. Her 
Norma, however, is more gentle and feminine than the Norma to which 
Grisi and the great majority of tragic vocalists have accustomed us, so 
that her mode of singing may be said to be in keeping with her 
general conception of the part. If Norma were less ready with the 
daggcr, we shculd see no objection to this conception, or at least this 
version of the character, which is sometimes adopted not as the result 
of forethought, Lut almost as a matter of convenience. Thus Jenny 











Lind, unable to make herself much like Norma, made Norma very 
much like Jenny Lind. Mdlle. Galetti’s performance, however, is full 
of imagination, and her Norma would be a pcrfectly consistent cha- 
racter if the dagger were only kept out of sight. Instead of reproach- 
ing Pollio furiously she reproaches him pathetically ; and if she does 
get him burned alive she is sorry for him, and all her sympathy and 
devotion for him revive at the thought of perishing in his company. 

Mdlle. Galetti sings with admirable expression. She is graceful, 
does everything in good taste, and excites interest, but without ever 
striking the audience by a display of dramatic power. When Malle. 
Galetti was singing at Milan, Norma was said to be her best part—as 
it was also Madame Lagrua’s best part when Madame Lagrua was in 
her prime. In fact, the part itself is so admirable that a singer of a 
tolerably high class can scarcely fail to produce an effect init. It de- 
mands a great deal; but how much it yields in return! Md!le. Galetti 
will not cause a furore in any character; but if she plays the other 
parts in the Grisi répertoire as well as she does Norma, she will fill a 
place in Mr. Gye’s company which has not had a fitting occupant for 
some years past. 

Signor Tasca, the new tenor, sustained the part of Pollio in a very 
unsatisfactory and spasmodic style. Fancy Signor Soldi in convulsions, 
and you have Signor Tasca before you.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

To Dr. Abraham Silent—June 19. Coventry Fisu. 


Dr. Silent breaks silence to apprise Mr. Fish that Signor Soldi 
was always in convulsions. Dr. Silent would further strenuously 
recommend Mr. Fish to carry his Opera articles to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. To tread on the ground upon which tread hebdomadally 
Messrs. Baker Butcher and Vice Versé is a perilous venture. Dr. 
Silent would not have had the courage. . But Fish rush in where 
Silents fear to tread. 

To Dr. Sitenr. 

Sin,—Lord Bacon said it was prettily devised of Adsop, “ T'he fly sat 
upon the axeltree of the chariot-wheel, and said, what a dust do Iraise ?” Ido 
not know exactly who to designate the fly in this instance—Ap’Poodle 
or Engel—but if there’s any difference, “they are (as a native of the 
Emerald Isle once said) both alike,” consequently both are equally 
faulty ; how you have put up with them and their disputes so long is 
a mystery, not only to me, but to many others of your readers; why 
did you not do as Mr. Ap’Mutton did with the quarrelsome harpers 
about a year ago? He sent them to Harpers’-Ferry, and very properly 
so too; take example of your master and “do thou likewise.” 

I have no sympathy with or for Ap’Poodle; he’s too impertinent and 
too personal, and, moreover, grossly ignorant of things musical, or he 
would never call a harmonium a harmonicon; the former (this for Ap’- 
Poodle’s information) is performed upon with the hands, while the latter 
is performed upon a la tympany, with sticks, even as we would beat 
poodles or anything offensive this hot weather. As for Engel, I’m really 
astonished at him being thus drawn into a controversy with one evi- 
dently his superior in the art of cavilling, and if he would take my 
avers he would end this useless argument by giving this dog a good 
‘icking. 

I have a French dictionary, and in looking up the word which they 
both seem to stick at so much (enjamber), I find that it signifies “to 
encroach ;” just so, they have been encroaching quite long enough in 
the columns of the Musical World and upon the time.of your readers, 
and if you do not forthwith send them “ to the “ight about face” (vide Ap’- 
Poodle), I shall complain to Mr. Ap’Mutton when he returns to head- 
quarters. 

The idea of a dog challenging a man to a duel is not original ; it was 
done in the fourteenth century in presence of King Charles the Fifth of 
france, and the dog came off victorious ; therefore, I suppose Ap’Pocdle 
having read this, has a desire to emulate his progenitor; but he must 
be careful, as all frothy effusion from dogs this hot weather is miscon- 
strued, as they are deemed mad, and are liable to be beaten to death with 
sticks ; so be careful, Ap’Poodle, or you may be compelled to go “ double 
quick,” as you wished ‘“ the would-be soloists of the C. P. Band to be 
served ” some time since ; moreover, be careful not to go about without 
your collar and the address of yourowner thereon, or Mr. D. Damer, M.P., 
may administer a little strychnine to you, and thus rid the readers of 
the Musical World of a troublesome dog. Sir George Grey recommends 
“that you be muzzled in such a manner that you be prevented from 
biting, aud not driven mad.” Now, Engel, see to this, and muzzle him 
forthwith, and stop his jaw, and your own too, or some other means 
miust be adopted to keep you quiet, by either placing you both in Bed- 
lam or sending you back to your respective countries, where 


“ Dogs delight to bark and bite ;”— 


—you to Teutonia to play before Bismark the humbug, and Ap’Tocdle 
to the Welsh mountains, there to worry the sheep, which is his proper 
vocation, 
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There, “ go to”—I’ve done with you; go to Hades or “ wherever 
ye listeth,” but come not across the path of the RaMBuer. 
~Dr. Silent holds not with ‘‘ Rambler "—having a respect both 
for Engel and Ap’Poodle, the latter of whom, by his reticence, 
would seem to have been knocked senseless by the last heavy retort 
of the former, 

Terese TIeTJENs. 
’T is music that flows from her immortal soul ; 
H er seraphic notes fascinate the whole 
E nsembly, creating new delights to 
R eanimate our hearts with emotions so 
E nnobling ; from her exquisite noble face 
S weet poetry emanates, and anon we trace 
E xcellent statuary as the various scenes take place. 


T o behold a creature of human mould 
I nspire and enchant with endearing hold, 
E ven stirring our passions with her art, 
T o heights of grandeur, where we take part, 
J oyfully regaling our nobler feelings, 
E nriching our thoughts as they fly on fancy's wings 
N earer to heaven. This extatic pleasure clings 
S weetly to the admirers of Therese Tietjens. 
June 20. T. B. Bircn. 


Dr. Silent would recommend Adelina Patti and Ilma de Murska, 
as themes worth the further rhythmico-acrostician consideration of 
Dr. Birch. 

Wonrk1ne uP INTO A CREATION. 

Sir Evelyn Blood requests that Dr. Silent, Dr. Queer, Dr. Wind, 
Dr. Shoe, or one of the staff of Muttonians, will politely explain what 
the musical critic of the Atheneum means by—“ a part which Lablache 
had worked up into one of his best creations.” 

Sanguine House—June 11. 


Dr. Silent would oblige Sir Evelyn if he could, but he can’t. 
Dr. Silent would himself pay any Muttonian a guinea to tell him 
plainly what can possibly be intended by ‘“ working up into a 
creation.” The critic ofthe Athenzum, however, is also the author 
of a work called Handel Studies, which was thrust into everybody's 
hands at the Handel Festival of 1859. Dr. Silent has written to 
Mr. George Grove of the C. P., to apprise that functionary that 
should any itinerant newsvendor, on Monday, Wednesday, or 
Friday next week, attempt to get a shilling out of him for such 
a handbill, he (Dr. Silent) will forthwith give him (the itinerant 
newsvendor) in charge. 

A Name Ristna Anove Waters. 

Lord Long desires his greetings to? the editor of Muttoniana. Lord 
Long was reading the Atheneum the other day, and came across the 
following :— Cavalli, whose name is beginning to rise above the waters 
of er How, Lord Long would ask, can a name rise above 
waters ? 


Dr. Silent maintains that ‘‘a name” cannot ‘rise above waters” 
—not even the name of Cavalli. That is the short of it, as Lord 
Long will be disposed to admit. 


Imrortine Srars, &c. 


Viscount Middlesborough would be pleased if Dr. Queer could in- 
form him what the musical critic of a paper called the Atheneum means 
by the sentences affixed :—“ Asan instance, where is Middlesborough ?” 

‘—“a real vitality is astir where Pattis are luxuries undreamt of,”— 
“ the pleasures of the performance must belong to the resident resources, 
and not to stars imported from a distance,”—and “under the circum- 
stances more often vacantly stared at than intelligently appreciated.” 
Viscount Middlesborough—not to be hard upon a critic who asks where 
is Middlesborough ?—will be satisfied if Dr. Queer informs him 
how the “pleasure of a. performance” can “belong to resident re- 
sources 2”—how “stars can be imported ?”—and where is the antithesis 
between “ vacantly stared at,” and “ intelligently appreciated.” 


Dr. Queer being absent, Dr. Silent begs to inform Viscount 
Middlesborough that he does not pretend to understand the musical 
columns of the Athenwum. Sir co Chorley, in Dr. Silent’s 
opinion, should read Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchres. 


h How To comporT ITSELF NAUTICALLY, &c. 

Sir Evelyn Wlood would be glad if Dr. Silent could inform him 
whether the subjoined is good grammar :— when the Africaine sHALL 
BE given, HE WILL BUILD a probable ship, which shall comport itself 
nautically and really be wrecked ” ? 
ine House—June 21, 








Dr. Silent informs Sir Evelyn Blood that the “shall be” is 
incorrect, as well as slip-shod. ‘The sentence should run— 
‘when the Africaine IS given, he will build,” &c. What “ a prob- 
able ship” means, Dr. Silent is at a loss to guess, and much more 
at a loss to understand how the way for a ship to “* comport itself 
nautically ” is ‘* really to be wrecked.” 


Fish and Volume, June 16, 
——< 


Motte. Louisa Van Noorpen.—This young lady, well-known asa 
concert-singer of talent, gave a Matinée, at Collard’s pianoforte-rooms, on 
Tuesday week. Mdlle. Van Noorden was assisted by Mdlle. Florence 
Lancia, Madame Elvira Behrens, Messrs. George Perren, Frank Elmore, 
and Allan Irving, as vocalists; and Mr. P. EK, Van Noorden (pianoforte), 
Herr Goffrie and Herr Jacobi (violin), Herr Lidel (violoncello), and 
Mr. Richard Blagrove (concertina), instrumentalists. Mdlle. Van Noor- 
den sang the aria, “ Qui la voce,” from the Puritan/, and a bravura song, 
“ Coral’d caves of ocean,” besides joining Madame Behrens in a duet 
from Tancredi, and the same lady, with Messrs. G. Perren and Allan 
Irving, in the pray quartet from Rigoletto. Mdlle. Van Noorden 
possesses a fine well-trained voice, which we have no doubt might be 
made available for dramatic purposes. Mdlle. Florence Lancia sang 
Rossini’s air from the Barbiere, ‘ Una voce,” and Frank Mori's spng, 
“ Gentle spirit, sing again,” from the River Sprite, giving both in her 
finest style, and winning loud applause in both. Mr. Frank Elmore 
sang Reichardt’s popular ballad, “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” 


Abrabum Silent. 


with excellent effect; and Mr. Allan Irving displayed his fine bary- 


tone voice to the utmost advantage in two songs. Mayseder's trio for 
piano, violin and violoncello, played by Messrs. Van Noorden, Goffrie 
and Lidel; Weber's Concert-Stiick, performed by Mr. Van Noorden. 
and a solo on the concertina, were the most acceptable instrumenta} 
performances. Messrs. Frank Mori, Ganz and Emile Berger conducted , 


Mapvewoisette A. Pescuet,an intelligent and agreeable pianist, gave 
her concert on Tuesday morning last, with the assistance of Mdlle. 
Angele, Miss Kate Frankford, Signor Marchesi and Signor Campanella, 
as vocalists, Miss Lavinia ‘l'aylor, concertinist, and Herr Lidel, violon- 
cellist. Mdlle. Peschel charmed her hearers by her performance of 
a Lied ohne Worte by Mendelssohn and a Fantasia Impromptu by 
Chopin, at the beginning of the concert, as well as in all her other 
pieces. Her execution of the piano part in a trio by Beethoven deserves 
special notice. Signor Marchesi sang the ‘‘Song of Nelusko” from 
Meyerbeer’s A/fricaine with considerable etfect, and Signor Campanella 
gave De Liguore’s “Io vido certo,” from the “ Trilogia Dantesca,” 
with emphasis and discretion. Signori Bergnani and Varcetti 
accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 


Mr. Brrntey Ricnarps’ Concerr—Monday evening, the 19th, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms—was, we may presume, almost exclusively 
addressed to the pianist-composer’s pupils, as there was not a single 
classic name in the programme, and most of the pieces, vocal and 
instrumental, were from Mr. Richards’ own pen—a recommendation, 
no doubt, to his friends and the young ladies whom he instructs. 
Mr. Richards’ own share in the programme comprised a Pastorale ; 
“« Andante con moto,” of his own composition; Stephen Heller's “ La 
Truite;” Arthur Sullivan’s Duo Concertante for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, with M. Paque; Moscheles’ duet, “Rondo Brillant,” with a 
fair pupil ; and Welsh Fantasia on the “ March of the Men of Harlech” 
—from his own pen, as a matter of course. Heller’s “ ‘I'ruite” was 
greatly applauded, and still more, Mr Sullivan’s Duo Concertante, a 
remarkably clever composition and carefully played by Mr. Reichardt 
and M. Paque. The novelty of the concert was a solo on the Welsh 
harp, “ Pen Rhaw,” played by Mr. Gruffydd, a real Welsh harper, 
lent for the occasion by Lord and Lady Llanover, who have, of course, 
a vested right in him. ‘The harp was, as the book of the words 
informed us, “ the triple-stringed harp, the national instrument of the 
Principality of Wales, and the only one which can produce the remark- 
able and original effects of genuine Welsh music.” That Welsh 
music can be executed with more effect on a three-stringed harp than 
on a multi-stringed harp is hard to admit, but that Mr. Gruffydd 
created an immense sensation iv his solo there is no denying, and the 
audience would not be satisfied without a repetition of the performance. 
Mr. Gruffydd also played a Welsh solo “ Per Oslef.” Also was 
repeated, by express desire, a new part song by Mr. Brinley Richards, 
“'~hro’ the day thy love hath spared us.” Mr. Sims Reeves was 
among the singers and sang “ The Requital,” a new scene by Mr. 
Richards, called ** Lost Hope,” and another new song by Mr. Richards, 
called “ Amita”—both songs, by the way, written to most dull and 
incomprehensible verses—both encored, and deservedly, seeing that 
Mr. Reeves sang them peerlessly. Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas were the other vocalists.—L. P. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(From the ** Herald and Standard.”) 


The fifth and last concert was given on Wednesday week, and 
closed the series with immense ¢éclat. Dr. Wylde has to congratu- 
late himself upon, perhaps, his most successful season since the 
commencement of the New Philharmonic Concerts. Untiring 
energy and determination, with the possession of remarkable ability, 
have placed t!, - director of these entertainments in a very enviable 
position, and have made him a character for future historians of 
music to speculate on. What it has taken a ecmmittee of direc- 
tors to carry out in the case of the Philharmonic Society, and a 
committee of directors aided especially by fifteen hundred profes- 
sors in the case of the Musical Society of London, Dr. Wylde has 
effected single-handed, and with more gratifying results. The 
New Philharmonic Concerts have gone on thriving ever since 
their inauguration some fourteen summers since, and have now 
become one of the great musical institutions of the country, as 
much a fixture, it may be, as either of the Italian Operas. Deter- 
mined to conclude his season with particular splendor, Dr. 
Wylde not only provided on Wednesday evening, an instrumental 
selection scarcely to be surpassed for richness and variety, but 
secured three of the most brilliant songstresses of Her Majesty's 
Theatre—Madlles. Titiens, Trebelli, and Laura Harris, and culled 
for them some of the choicest sweets from the popular vocal reper- 
tory, supplying a new dramatic scena of his own, which he did 
well to entrust to the glorious voice and superb singing of Mdlle. 
‘Titiens. ‘The full programme was as follows :— 


Part I. 
Overture (Der Alchymist) . ‘ ; : . Spohr. 
Aria, “Orla sul’ onda”. . ‘ - Mercadante. 
Scena, “Olindo, solaio son” : Wylde. 
Romance in F, for violin and orchestra . Beethoven. 


Rossini. 
Bellini. 
Meudelssolin. 


Aria, *‘ Una voce” (Jl Burbiere) 
Aria, ‘* Qui la voce” (J Puritani) . ; 
Symphony in A minor. 


Parr II. 


Concerto in E flat : ° ‘ : . Weber. 
Rondo Finale, ‘‘ Ah! non giunge” (Sonnambula) Bellini. 
Overture ( Masaniello) ‘ - Auber. 


Condnctor—Dr. Wylde. 

Mendelssohn’s symphony was the great feature of the concert, 
and a more regal performance of that magnificent work we- have 
not heard. Herr Ludwig Strauss executed Beethoven's Romance 
for the violin, and executed it with extraordinary brilliancy and 
unfailing precision. Mr. John Frances Barnett, the pianist in 
Weber's exciting Concerto, had a great success, was applauded to 
the echo, and recalled. ‘The overtures were both splendidly played, 
but that to Masaniello had to suffer the unintended and somewhat 
derogatory accompaniment of home-hurrying feet. 

‘he vocal music was irresistible. The scene of Dr. Wylde is an 
extremely effective and powerfully written composition, indicating 
a decided feeling for the style and manner of the great masters, 
without in the least betokening a partiality for anyone. It was 
splendidly declaimed by Madlle. Titiens, and received with loud and 
continued applause. If heard frequently, the scena, we are satisfied, 
would grow into favor with singers desirous of exhibiting their dra- 
matic powers, and would have a great success. How Mdlle. Titiens 
sings the pearl of bravura airs from J Puritani we need not say, nor 
indeed how Malle. ‘Trebelli the melodious and melting cavatina of 
Rossini in the Barbiere ; but we may say, as being less well known, 
that Miss Laura Harris created an immense sensation in the rondo 
from La Sonnambula, that she was recalled after the performance 
and received with thunders of acclamations. The youthful Ameri- 
can artist is making rapid headway in the estimation of the Eng- 
lish public. Dr, Wylde was summoned after the last overture and 
received a perfect ovation. 

As a matter of course St. James’s Hall was crowded to excess in 
every part. 








Mr. Jonn Francis Barnett’s Annuat Concert was given in the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Friday evening, the 9th instant, under very 
distinguished patronage. Mr. Barnett introduced a new sonata of his 
own composition, in E minor, for pianoforte and violin, which he played 
with Herr Straus, and which appeared to please infinitely. The sonata 
is not only capitally written for the instruments, but, is intrinsically 
good music, and will always find admirers. With Herr Lidel Mr. 














Barnett performed Mendelssohn’s sonata in D, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, a magnificent piece, finely executed, and received with loud 
applause. He also gave Mozart’s quartet in E flat, for pianoforte and 
strings, with Herr Straus, Herr Goffrie, and Herr Lidel, and three 
mivor pieces of his own composition, “ A pastoral scene,” “ Valse de 
Saisons,” and “Return of spring.” Mr. Barnett performed these 
bagatelles with nfuch brilliancy, and with the most, perfect ease and 
freedom, A select choir, the West London Madrigal Society, sang 
some old madrigals with great effect, and the solo singers, Madame 
Weiss, Melle. Enequist, Madame Laura Baxter, and Mr, Weiss con- 
tributed their quota of delectations to the performance in the shape of 
songs, duets, &e, The concert was in every respect admirable. 

Herr LeuMeyer’s Second Matinée went off, on Friday the 16th, 
even better, if any thing, than the first. Of course, one of the princi- 
pal attractions was the playing of the bénéfictaire himself, who deserves 
high credit for his execution of the pianoforte part in Beethoven's 
Grand Trio in E flat, as well as for his rendering, alone, of a composi- 
tion from his own pen, “ Le Chant du Svir,” and a “ Tarantella” by 
N. Rubinstein, the “ Ituss.” He also favored his audience with per- 
forming, in conjunction with Mr. Walter Bache, a Grand Duo (two 
pianos), by Robert Schumann. Both he and his coadjutor acquitted 
themselves exceedingly well, but, in the opinion of the writer, they 
night have selected some more interesting piece. It is to be hoped 
that the Schumann fever, which has been raging very severely in 
several quarters may soon die out. The other pieces were, as a rule, 
selected with sound judgment, the result being that the programme 
afforded general satisfaction. ‘The list of fair solo vocalists was 
unnsually long; in the present instance an advantage. seeing that each 
lady warbled her very best. ‘Cheir colleagues, too, of the ruder sex, 
were not behind them in their exertions to please. In a word, as we 
have already intimated, the Matinée was a decided success, and, in 
stating this, we are glad that the opinion of the critic agrees so com- 
pletely with the decision of a most numerous and fashionable audience 
—or, perhaps, vice-versa. 








DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections ot 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


CHERUBINI’S MEDEA. 
AVOURITE SUBJECTS for the PIANOFORTE 


From the above Grand Opera. now performing at Her Majesty's Theatre. Price5s, 
Edited by W. Dore... 
Lamporn, Cock, and Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
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Just Published, price 3s., 
NEW BALLAD, 
é¢ 
MARY OF THE TSE.’ 
By WILLIAM BROCK. 
C. Jerrerys, 21, Soho Square, London. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S 
EDITION OF 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Arranged for a Contralto Voice, and Sung by 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY. 


Price Three Shillings. 
London: Ransforp & Son, 2, Princes Strect, Oxford Circus, 








JULES BRISSAC’S SPARKLING CAPRICE, 


THE BABBLING BROOK. 


pP ERFORMED with the greatest success in London and 
the Provinces, and Published by Scnorr & Co., 159, Regent Street. 
**Langh of the mountain! lyre of bird and tree, 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn, 
The sou! of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although where’er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and si!ver teems, 
To me ty clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd's gaze 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal le''s the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 
Thou shun’st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount!” 
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CALLCOTT’S AFRICAINE, 


Meyerbeer’ s last Great Opera. 


The favorite Airs, in three books. Solos and Duets arranged for the 
Pianoforte by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 


COOTH’S AFRICAINE QUADRILLE, 


ON MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA, 
Performed for the first time at Her Majesty’s State Ball, May 17. 
Price 4s. 


GODFREY’S AFRICAINE WALTZ, 


ON MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA. 
Price 4s. Illustrated. 


CRAMER'S AFRICAINE BOUQUET 


DE MELODIES, ON MEYERBEER’S OPERA, 


Price 5s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S AFRICAINE. 


Grande Marche Indienne, from Meyerbeer’s New Opera, arranged for 
the Piano by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Price 3s. 


MADAME 


.SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONG, 


I cannot sing the old songs.” Composed expressly for"her by 
CLARIBEL, and introduced for the first time, with remarkable 
success, at Mdine. Sarnron-Do.sy’s concert, May 15. 


*T cannot sing the old songs, 
I sung long years ago, 
For heart and voice would fail me, 
And foolish tears would flow.” 


GOUNOD'S NEW SONG. 
THE MESSAGE OF LOVE. 


VALSE ARIETTE. 38s, Also, with Italian words, 
“ La Messaggera a d’Amore.” 3s, 


ARDITI’S L’OROLOGIO, 


NEW SCHERZO, with Italian words, 3s., or English words, “ Tie, 

tic,” 33. ; also for the Pianoforte, 8s. This s chariniug polka movement 

promises to become as popular as “Il Bacio.” It will be sung at the 
author’s concert, on Friday next, by Miss Lavra Haruis. 


M. BLUMENTHAL'S NEW SONG, 


THE CHILDREN’S KINGDOM. 
Composed fur Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, and sung by her for the first time 
at her concert, May 15. Two editions may be had, with the original and 
a simplified accompaniment. It is also in the press for the pianotorte. 


MELVIL CASTLE. 


OLD SCOTCH BALLAD. 
Newly arranged by Mrs. CAMPBELL, of Drimnamuchloch. 


“ Willie's gane to Melvil Castle, boots and spurs, an a’, 
To bid farewell to the leddies fair, afore he gaed awa.’ 


Price 2s. 6d, 
EW EDITION OF 


MARION’S SONG BY CLARIBEL. 


This highly- -popular Song will in future be published exclusively 
by Boosey and Co. 


BOOSEY & CO, HOLLES STREET. 












































SYDNEY uti § 


ADMIRED °' 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galop de Concert . 
FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka 
PRIERE DES PELERINS, Tableau Musical 
DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia on Mozart's Opera 
REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse . , 
THE SPINNING WHEEL. §Spinnlied 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau 
militaire . 
GOLDEN BELLS. Candas de Slinaet: 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade 
PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant 
MARTHA. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera 
LES HUGUENOTS. Grand Fantasia on sed er- 
beer’s Opera . 
LA HARPE EOLIEN NE. ebiliin de Salon 
DITTO. Piano Duet 
LE JET D’EAU. Morceau brillant 
DITTO. Piano Duet. ; ; 
MORNING DEWDROPS. Morceau brillant 
FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne . 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLZ 
GAIETE DE C@UR. Grand brilliant Ww ‘die 
DITTO. Ditto Piano Duet 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece . 
UNE NUIT D’ETE. Ditto 
FEU DE JOIE., Morceau de Salon. 
UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise 
L’OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber's 
Opera ‘ 
CHANSON RUSSE. anid . 
FANDANGO. Morceau Caracteristique . 
DANSE NAPOLITAINE. Morceaun de 


Concert . 
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LONDON: 


ASHDOWN &-PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, & PARIS: 


Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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Mey erbeer § 


AFRICAINE 


Produced at the Grand Opera of Paris ony 
the greatest success. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


The Whole of the Vocal Music with 
French Words, 
THE OPERA COMPLETE FOR VOICE 
AND PIANOFORTE £1. 


The Overture, for Pianoforte Solo or 
Duet 


k ‘ : . A 
Grand Indian March A 
3 

5 












Religious March . 
Bouquet de Melodies, by Cramer 
The Favorite Airs in 2 Books, 
by W. H. Calicott . ‘ each 50 
Indian March,by Brinley Richards 8 0 
Quadrille, by C. Coote F . 40 
Waltz, by D. Godfrey. . 40 
Fantaisia for Harmonium and 
Pianoforte, by Louis Engel . 4.0 
The Italian and English Versions are in the 
Press, together with Pianoforte “Arrangements by 
Kune, OsBorne, &c. 


A-NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN, 
THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rimpautr. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. IL. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND C0,, 
























60, NEW BOND STREET, WwW. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


LIST OF 


IGNACE GIBSOME'S 


VERY POPULAR 


PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSITIONS. 








DREAMLAND. (Nocturne) - - - 3 0 
SONG OF SPRING os je Cee B® 
BY THE MILL a MN ee as 
TWO MARCHES - - - - +80 
L’OISEAU BLEU. (Fairy Tale) - 40 
MARGUERITE AT HER WHEEL - 8 0 
ROMANCE nN Tae, a ae ee a 
LE VENT CARESS MA LYRE! - 3 0 
L’EQ@IL ECOSSAIS - = = -« 8 0 
BALLADE er en ee re 
A LA CAPELLA - - - - -80 
IL LAMENTO - .- =. - - 80 
THE BIRD AND THE SHIP - 3 0 
DANS MA NACELLE - - .- -8090 
ARAB SERENADE. © (Just Published) 3 0 








THE WITCHES’ DANCE - +» - 6 0 


Played by Mr. Manys’ Orchestra at the Crystal Palace, and at Mr. 
Metton’s Concerts, Arranged as a Duet by the Composer. 





NEW SONG. 
SONG OF THE FAIRY - «© + 80 


Sung by Miss FLorence pe Courcey. 












TIUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent ‘Street, London. 
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